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Our readers will find some most curious details upon the important questions broached in this article by referring 
to the interesting work, “ Le Linceul du Christ; a Scientific Study,” by M. Paul Vignon, D.Sc., which is published by 
Messrs. Masson & Co., 120, Boulevard St. Germain, Paris. The volume is illustrated with 9 inserted plates and 35 
illustrations in the text. Price in boards, frs. 15. 

The same publishers are also issuing two heliogravure plates, India proofs, of (1) The Holy Shroud of Turin, 
exhibiting The Image of the Body of Christ (large margins, 90 X 63 centimetres, price, frs.15). (2) The head of Christ, 
enlarged to life size, from the impression on The Holy Shroud (large margins, 64 X 50 centimetres, price, frs. 15). 

A limited number of proofs before letters have also been taken. The pair, on India paper, mounted with full 
margins, are sold together only at frs. 50. 


| DO WE POSSESS CHRIST’S PHOTOGRAPH ? 


A SCIENTIFIC STUDY ON THE HOLY 
SHROUD OF TURIN 
Translated from the French by R. CRAWFORD 
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[Is it a fact that we possess Christ's photographic likeness ? This question, which an unexpected dis- 
covery has suddenly raised, and which recent investigations have enabled to be scientifically 
examined, cannot fail to awaken general curiosity. The fact seems now to be established 
beyond dispute that the image about to be referred to, whose majestic beauty photography has 
revealed us, is not the work of a painter, but is the imprint of a body. Whose is this body? Is 
the belief tenable that it is the Body of Christ? We merely ask the question and refer the reader 
to the interesting and learned work written by M. Paul Vignon, D.Sc., and published by M. Masson, 
under the title of “ The Shroud of Christ.” We offer no opinion, leaving the reader to make up 
his own mind, according to his particular beliefs, on the weighty and intricate questions raised.] 


ISTORIANS tell us that Leonardo 

da Vinci never attempted to paint 

the features of Christ without his hand 
trembling, and that one day, as he was 
engaged upon the famous Supper of 
Santa Maria delle Grazie at Milan, he 
confessed to the Duke Ludovico Sforza 
that “he had little hope of ever finding 
on earth the features of the Divine 
Saviour, and that even his imagination 
was powerless to conceive the Saviour’s 
ideal and heavenly beauty.” If his hand 
shook it was not from religious emotion 
alone, but also from an overwhelming 
consciousness of the difficulty of impart- 
ing the appearance of truth to any 
rendering of the features of Jesus Christ. 
No figure, truly, is more difficult of 
artistic realisation. Documentary guide 
is entirely lacking. Upon no personage 
in all history have we more scanty 
information. We have genuine—or at 
least contemporary—portraits of the 
Pharaohs, of the Roman or the Byzantine 
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Emperors ; of Christ we have not a 
single one. 

Yet, if we look around our museums, 
painters have at no time been reluctant 
to lay down on canvas the features of the 
Saviour. Nay, it is told of Gustave 
Doré that having painted a Christ’s head 
of which many people denied the like- 
ness, he exclaimed angrily, “ Yes it is 
like Him ; I tell you it is His very like- 
ness.” And even among persons who 
would not commit such an exaggeration 
you will hear the phrase, “‘ So-and-so has 
a face like Christ’s.” This shows that 4 
consecrated type lives in our imagination. 
How was this type formed ? 


WE HAVE NO CONTEMPORANE- 
OUS DOCUMENT ON CHRIST’S 
FACE. 

Firstly, let it be noted that Christ’s 
image is not to be found in any portrait 
of his time. 

Suppose one of the early Christians 
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buried in the Catacombs were to come 
to life again and saw in our churches 
or our museums a head of Christ by 
Raphael or by any other religious 
painter, he would not recognise it, and 
would not even guess the person it was 
intended to represent. 

+ If, however, he saw delineated on a 
" wall the outline of a fish, or of an anchor, 
or of a dove bringing an olive branch in 
its beak, or a young Orpheus wearing the 
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refrained from making His image lest it 
might be desecrated by pagans. More- 
over, the first Christians never doubted 
that Chyist was continually present 
among them. It was enough for them 
to have very mysterious symbols which 
were rather badges for mutual recogni- 
tion than anything else. In their mind 
Christ was ever present and ever hidden. 
Later on they drew a few images of 
Him. The oldest are those of the cata- 


THE BURIAL OF CHRIST—PAINTING BY GALASSO GALASSI (ITALIAN SCHOOL, I5TH CENTURY). 


This picture shows the burial of Christ according to ancient tradition. 


The body of the Saviour was laid on a winding- 


sheet, which was folded over His body, and so covered it entirely. 


Phrygian cap and playing on the lyre, or 
a smooth-faced shepherd carrying on 
htis shoulders a lamb, or the same shep- 
herd touching an Egyptian mummy with 
his crook, then this Christian of the early 
ages would recognise his God, and would 
bow to Him. He never knew another 
image of Christ, he never had before his 
eyes another representation of His 
features, he never used any but the above 
symbolical forms to call up the recol- 
lection of his Saviour. 

In fact, throughout the lifetime of 
those who saw Christ, Christians strictly 


combs of San Callisto and Santa Cecilia. 
They cannot be earlier than the third 
century, and consequently cannot be 
depended upon as likenesses. 

Since any contemporary portrait of 
Christ is wanting, can we at least go 
upon the descriptions of those who saw 
Him? Here again our information is 
unsatisfactory. Not a word in this 
regard is to be found in the Gospels, in 
the Epistles, or in any of the writings of 
the first two centuries. Later on we 
find a pious belief, though it can hardly 
be called a positive tradition. The 
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STUDY FOR “THE LAST SUPPER,” LEONARDO DA 
VINCI (ITALIAN SCHOOL, 15TH CENTURY). 


unanimous feeling of the first Fathers of 


the Church was that, physically, Christ 
lacked in those characteristics on which 


our human ideas of beauty rest. “He 
seemed without comeliness,” said Justin 
Martyr, who lived in the second century. 
He “divested Himself of all human 
beauty,” adds Clement of Alexandria. 
Tertullian says that Christ’s appearance 
did not speak in His favour, “so utterly 
was His body lacking in human nobility.” 
And when the Pagan Celsius taunted the 
Christians with worshipping such a mean 
looking being, Origen admitted that His 
features did not reach a high standard of 
beauty, but he added that the cast of His 
countenance “ was noble and divine.” 

In later years the contrary belief pre- 
vailed ; still it was only a pious belief. 
The chief argument of those who sup- 
ported this view was that Christ made a 
deep impression at first sight on all who 
came into His presence. That Christ 
possessed in the highest degree in voice, 
in gesture, in look, the gift of winning 
and subduing souls ; that He had a glow- 
ing presence and a sweet smile, no one 
doubts fora moment. But all this does 
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not warrant the perfect regularity of 
features imagined by the painters of the 
Renaissance. 

Saint Augustine, who lived in the fifth 
century, saw the many images of Christ 
of his time, and he declares they were 
all unlike one another. He asserts 
positively, “We are utlerly ignorant of 
what Christ’s features were like.” 


A TRADITIONAL TYPE NEVER- 
THELESS EXISTS—WHENCE 
DOES IT COME! A FAMOUS 
LETTER. 


Nevertheless a consecrated type has 
been handed down to us: a straight 
forehead, black eyes with arched brows, 
a long and thin nose with a well-shaped 
mouth, long hair parted in the middle 
and falling in curls on the shoulders, a 
thin beard leaving the lips exposed and 
ending in a double point. 

Whence was this type evolved, and 
how did it win universal acceptance ? 
It was a constant tradition with the early 
Christians that its origin was miraculous ; 
Christ’s image had been miraculously 


“THE BEAUTIFUL CHRIST” (AMIENS CATHEDRAL) 
(SCULPTURE OF I3TH CENTURY). 
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printed on any piece of linen laid upon 
His face. Thus the story was told that 
during the lifetime of Jesus, a Syrian 
king named Abgar having fallen sick,and 
having heard of Christ’s miracles, thought 
of appointing Him to be his Court 
Physician. He sent an embassy which 
met Christ at Philippi, and one of the 
ambassadors, a painter, tried to make a 
portrait of Christ. He failed, but Jesus 
meanwhile having washed His face, the 
towel with which He wiped Himself 
was by a miracle impressed with His 
features. The ambassadors went home 
with this portrait, which healed their 
king, and was long venerated as a relic 
in the East. 

Similarly it is related that during the 
Passion one of the holy women named 
Veronica—Vera Icon (Holy Image)— 
having come to Christ to wipe His bleed- 
ing face, the Divine image was miracu- 
lously left upon the towel. This veil is 
now exposed yearly, one day in Holy 
Week, at St. Peter’s in Rome, to be vene- 
rated by the faithful. It is shown from 
one of the tribunes just under the cupola. 


HEAD OF CHRIST DEAD, FROM AN IITH CENTURY SCULPTURE, SEPULCHRE 
OF SAINT NIZIER, AT TROYES. 


A widespread tradition in the Middle Ages was that leanness was a sign of holiness. The sculptors used 


to represent Christ emaciated, weak, and extremely thin. 
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These images preserved in the shrines 
of the East and of the West may have 
helped to fix the type with which we are 
acquainted. It is at least possible. It 
is, however, certain that we find this 
type clearly referred to in two descrip- 
tions of the eighth and twelfth centuries. 
The first is by St. John of .Damascus, 
and is contained in his reply to the 
Manicheans. Jesus is described as hand- 
some and very tall, with fine curling 
locks, through which no hand, save His 
mother’s, ever passed. He had very 
arched eyebrows, which met in the 
centre of the forehead, an oval face, a 
pale olive complexion, bright eyes like 
the Virgin’s,a slightly stooping carriage, a 
soft and clear voice, a countenance full 
of gentleness, wisdom, and dignity. 

The other description, ever famous in 
the records of Art, is found in a letter 
said to have been written in Jesus’ life- 
time by a certain Lentulus, “ President 
of the people of Jerusalem” (sic): 
“There appeared,” he writes, “in these 
days a man of high stature, handsome, of 
a countenance such that it inspires those 
who behold it 
both with fear 
and love. His 
hair flows in 
long curls, and 
has, in some- 
what, the 
colour of ripe 
grapes with 
the bloom on. 
It falls upon 
his shoulders 
and is parted 
in the middle 
after the 
fashion of the 
Nazarenes. 
His forehead 
is smooth and 
perfectly un- 
wrinkled ; his 
face is without 
lines or spots, 
and blushes 


(Photo by M., Koechlin ) a d el i Cc a te 
r- 
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pink. His nose and mouth are of 
faultless outline. His beard is thick 
and of the colour of ripe nuts, like 
his hair. It is short, and ends in two 
points. The eyes are prominent, 
sparkling, and of variable hues. In anger 
he is terrible, in counsel he is calm, 
affectionate, and cheerful, without ever 
forgetting his dignity. He has never 
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alterations according to the prevailing 
moods of their times. 

In periods of persecution, of distress, 
and of martyrdom, their need was a glad, 
gentle, and triumphant vision, 4 Corii- 
forter. Up to the fourth century Christ 
is depicted as a smiling youth of fifteen 
or sixteen. He is the symbol of Hope. 

At a later period, when the cause of 


JESUS CHRIST, AS REPRESENTED BY THE DUTCH AND GERMAN MASTERS OF THE I5TH CENTURY, 
AFTER THE PICTURES OF L. KRANACH, Q. MASSYS, AND R. VAN DER WEYDEN. 


been known to laugh, but he has often 
been seen in tears. His hands and 
limbs are beautiful to look upon. When 
he speaks he is grave, reserved, and 
modest.” 

From the period of this letter, which 
as a matter of fact is of the twelfth 
century, the type is fixed. Does it 
embody features taken from images of 
older times? It is extremely likely. » At 
any rate it sums up those which followed. 


From that time no painter presumes to’ 


create a new type, except a “savage” 
like Michael Angelo, or an independent 
like Burne Jones. Henceforth a “ like- 
ness” of Christ exists—a_ traditional 


type. 


DIFFERENT INTERPRETATIONS 
OF A SAME TYPE. 


But this traditional.type has suffered 


evolution in its turn. While conforming 
to its essentials painters have introduced 


Christianity has won the day, He is 
represented as a King, an Emperor in 
full glory, or a Pontiff giving his blessing. 
His face is that of a much older person, 
of a man of thirty or even forty years of 
age; the beard is longer and more 
thick. The hair, which is flowing, en- 
croaches on both sides of the forehead, 
which accordingly becomes very narrow. 

It was only after 700 or 800 years of 
Christianity that Christ’s image assumed 
a cast of grief and pain, an appearance 
of more advanced age, and a counten- 
ance agonising amid scenes of martyr- 
dom and horror. The end of the world 
seemed to be at hand. The burning 
faith of the early ages has passed through 
a change, the gladness of early hope is 
shadowed with the terror of the coming 
Day of Judgment, famine and plague are 
abroad, suffering is widespread, and 
people kneel before the Christ “ Man of 
Sorrows.” Painters of that period had 
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THE HOLY SHROUD—IMPRINT OF THE BODY SEEN FROM BEHIND. 


Amid the stains caused by the fire which nearly caused the destruction of the Shroud in the sixteenth century, may be seen, 
viewed from behind, the body of a man bearing many traces of scourging. The inspection of the weals shows tict their 
position does not agree with tradition, but tallies with anatomical facts. 
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THE HOLY SHROUD—IMPRINT OF THE BODY: FRONT VIEW. 


Head to head with the former, this second imprint shows the front view of a man with folded hands, having on the fore- 
head, wrists, and ancles, the trace of wounds exactly like those of Christ. 
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IMPRINT OF THE HOLY FACE—THE CLOTH OF ST. VERONICA. 


PAINTED BY ZEITBLOM, A GERMAN 


PAINTER OF THE I6TH CENTURY. 


We read in the Scriptures that during His Passion one of the holy women having come unto Christ to wipe His bleeding face 
Christ's image was miraculously transferred to the cloth. The German painter, Zeitblom, inspired by this passage of the 
Scriptures, gave Christ (as may be seen on comparison with the other engravings) the features acknowledged by tradition. 


no idea of accuracy, of living reality, and 
denied themselves all freedom, all fresh 
investigation into nature and life. Hence 
the Byzantine Christ, stereotyped in one 
attitude, became a stiff unemotional 
image. 

In Western Europe, on the contrary, 
where religious life was more spontane- 
ous and childlike, painters enjoyed a 
freer hand. After the terrors of the 
Millennium the feeling which gradually 
prevailed in art was the joy of the 
Redemption. A burst of youthful 
buoyancy came like a revival of Primi- 
tive Christianity. The glad mysteries 
became painters’ favourite subjects : the 
Nativity, the Child Jesus, the Angels. 
For Christ the Man, however, a new 
feeling was gaining ground ; the Saviour 
who had once more spared the world 
had shed His blood for it. The hearts 
of the sinful must be touched now that 
they were no longer wrought upon by 
the vivid faith of the early ages or the 
burning terrors of the Millennium. In 
order to bring about a revival of piety it 
was necessary to depict Christ suffering, 
weak, and emaciated. 

Besides, it was a widespread opinion 
in the Middle Ages that feebleness was 
a sign of holiness. The child who grew 


up pale and slender was held to be pre- 
destined. It followed that.Christ must 
be the most emaciated among all the 
sons of men. Such was the belief of the 
pre-Raphaelites. In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries His agony afflicts 
even Heaven, where He is represented 
crucified in the arms of His Father. 

Rendering Christ’s countenance in the 
prevailing sentiment of their generation, 
the artist necessarily imparted an addi- 
tional touch of his own particular man- 
nerisms. With Roger van der Weyden, 
Christ’s face is Flemish, has prominent 
eyes, thin lips and a sparse beard,’ a 
passive countenance and a shy and 
heavy manner. Similarly the Christs of 
Albert Direr are but portraits of the 
painter himself, somewhat aged and 
idealised. They are the likeness of a 
vigorous and thoughtful German. 

The Christ of Michael Angelo on the 
walls of the Sistine Chapel has its part 
in that overflow of life which tinges 
everything connected with the Renais- 
sance. The Christ of Rubens will be 
Flemish, that of Corregio be warm and 
beautiful like a sunbeam. All these 
painters seek beauty rather than main- 
tain a type. In all those faces of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
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centuries the Oriental pattern is lost or 
very attenuated. 

The desire of rediscovering Christ’s 
real features awoke with the incessant 
discoveries of science. Mr. Holman 
Hunt spent four years in the villages 
where Christ sojourned in order to for- 
mulate his ideal from the actual present 
types. M. Bida was engaged in a 
similar research. A good many years 
later M. Tissot spent long years in 
Palestine and brought back the draw- 
ings which have become famous all the 
world over. 

Yet religious minds have never been 
fully satisfied by any of these essays on 
the countenance of the Saviour. Though 
unaware of it, they still harbour the old 
idea of the Catacombs that the image of 
Christ cannot be drawn “ by the hand of 
man.” Now, precisely to-day an image 
of Christ is revealed to us in which no 
“hand of man” can have taken part. 

It is hard to imagine a more un- 
expected and startling discovery. No- 
thing is more amazing than the study of 
this image as tested in the lights of 
modern science. Nothing can be more 
thrilling than the problems raised 
thereby. 


A LINEN FABRIC ON WHICH IS 
SEEN THE IMAGE OF A MAN 
WHO HAS: SUFFERED TOR- 
TURE. 


If an unsuspected peculiarity of this 
image has suddenly been brought to 
light, the image itself has long been 
known. The Cathedral of Turin owns 
a large piece of very fine linen (about 
12 feet long by 44 broad), known as the 
Holy Shroud. On this sheet two images 
may be recognised set head to head. 
They represent the same man, viewed 
in front and behind. The man has 
wounds on the breast, on the hands and 
on the feet. His body appears to have 
been laid on the lower part of the linen, 
the upper part of which was folded over 
his head so as to cover him down to his 
feet. Thus on either side the body was 
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covered entirely. This circumstance 


accounts for the two imprints which ap- 
pear when the linen is laid out. 

What is the origin of this fragment of 
linen stuff ? 

Its history is established in a highly 


ST. VERONICA HOLDING THE CLOTH UPON WHICH 
IS FIXED THE IMAGE OF CHRIST. ENGRAVING 
BY ALBERT DURER. 


The artist has given the Christ the vigorous and thoughtful 
countenance of a German of the 15th century. 


satisfactory manner after the year 1353. 
At this date it is found in the Church 
of Lirey in Champagne ; the Canons of 
Lirey received it as a present from a 
nobleman whose ancestors had gone to 
the Crusades, and who himself was 
an old Crusader. After 1452 it came 
into the possession of the House of 
Savoy. 

For upwards of one century it was 
preserved at Chambéry, where it nar- 
rowly escaped destruction by fire in 
1532. The silver casket in which it was 
kept was, however, only melted in part, 
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and the linen remained intact except for a 
few burns. This circumstance enhanced 
the interest which the House of Savoy 
took in their remarkable relic ; hence, in 
1578, it was removed to Turin, where it 
found its present resting-place under the 
cupola of the Cathedral. 

At Turin, at Chambéry, at Lirey, tra- 
dition has always regarded this piece of 
linen as the very Shroud of Christ. 
However, 1353 is a comparatively recent 
date. Through thirteen long centuries 
it is impossible to trace the previous his- 
tory of this shroud, and its historical 
value was consequently much diminished 
on account of the enormous gap. 


HOW CHRIST WAS BURIED. 


The Turin shroud presented by angels is painted by the artist who shows how Christ was buried. 
The body was laid on the shroud, which was simply folded again over Him without being 
The prominent parts of the body alone were therefore in contact with 


tucked round or tied. 
the linen. 


PAINTING BY GIULIO CLOVIO (16TH CENTURY). 
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UNEXPECTED AID OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHY—WE HAVE A NEGA- 
TIVE TO DEAL WITH. 


But slight importance was therefore 
attached to the Turin tradition, when in 
1898 it occurred to some one to take 
photographs of this piece of linen. It 
was a matter of curiosity, nothing more ; 
and nobody suspected what scientific 
problems were about to be set on foot. 
It may be well to re-state here a few 
elementary principles of photography. 

When a photograph is developed the 
image on the glass plate is called a 
negative, i.e., the white parts of the pic- 
ture come out in 
black and_ the 
black parts come 
out in white. 

Lay under this 
plate a sheet of 
sensitised paper. 
The black parts 
of the plate ob- 
struct the rays of 
light and keep the 
paper underneath 
white ; the white 
parts of the plate, 
however, being 
transparent, the 
underlying _por- 
tions of paper are 
influenced by the 
sunlight and come 
out dark. The 
image thus ob- 
tained is the re- 
verse, as regards 
lights and shades, 
of that upon the 
glass negative. It 
is called the posi- 
live, and is an 
exact pictorial re- 
production of the 
subject photo- 
graphed. 

According to 
these principles, 
known and under- 
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ST. CHARLES BORROMEO, SURROUNDED BY BISHOPS, VENERATING THE HOLY SHROUD OF TURIN. 
FROM A I6TH CENTURY ENGRAVING. 


The history of the Holy Shroud of Turin is cerlain afler 1353. It was first kept at the Abbey of Lirey, in Champagne, and after 
1452 it belonged to the house of Savoy. On the above print, of a primitive design, is seen the whole Shroud, representing the 
same man viewed in front and from behind. Tradition claimed that this piece of linen was the Holy Shroud of Fesus Chrisi. 


stood by all, it was expected that the 
photograph (on the glass plate) of the 
somewhat shapeless traces preserved 
on the Turin shroud would merely 
show the lights and shadows in reverse, 
without mending the somewhat smudged 
and indistinct character of the original. 

However the journalists, present 
during the development of the plate, 
published on the following day the ac- 
count of a most unexpected discovery. 
“ As the development of the proof pro- 
ceeded,” they wrote, “an unexpected 
sight appeared. There came to view a 
perfect and complete image of the 
Holy Face, of the hands and of the 
limbs, just as if, instead of photograph- 
ing the shroud, the body itself had been 
there. The Shroud therefore carried a nega- 
live impression from the bleeding corpse 
which had lain within it.” 

On examining the original shroud cer- 
tain brownish spots were perceived. 
They were darker than the background, 
and showed in faint stains the two 
human forms we described above. 
The photographic image on the glass 
plate of the camera (being the negative 


of this negative) was a positive, that is to 
say, it displayed the exact image of a 
human being. From this moment the 
question appears in an entirely new light, 
and the suppositions hitherto admitted 
must be set aside. 


THIS IMAGE IS NOT A PAINTING. 
IT CANNOT BE THE WORK 
OF A FORGER. 


The first explanation that would occur 
to one was that this image must be a 
painting, and for a long while this was 
the actual belief. It now became im- 
possible to maintain this, since the image 
was shown to be a negative. A negative 
does not exist in nature. It was un- 
known before the invention of photo- 
graphy. Therefore the image on the 
shroud cannot have been executed—in 
its present condition—by an artist paint- 
ing at a period before the qualities of a 
negative were known. 

It may, of course, be contended that 
the image was originally a painting, done 
as a positive but turned negative by the 
lapse of ages. According to this view, 
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the change would have happened. thus : 
If the shadows remain as they are, and if 
the lights turn quite black, a time will 
come when what was originally light in 
the painting will grow blacker than the 
original shadows. From this moment 
che arrangement of hues will have be- 
come inverted, that is to say, will have 
become a true negative. Now, in this 
case, no such change has taken place. 
Firstly, the shroud, a pliable piece of 
linen, which has been folded over and 
over, would never have kept the 
painting. 

Secondly, and as a matter of fact, 
this blackening has not occurred. 
shroud is of a uniform dull reddish- 
brown colour. 

Moreover, look at the image as it ap- 
pears on the shroud; it has not in the 
least the character of a picture. The 
head shows nothing beyond the face, 
neither ears, neck, nor shoulders; the 
thighs are out of shape, the calves and 
ancles formless. Is this the vision of a 
painter’s eye? Nothing here reminds 


one of the workmanship and technique 
of painting. 
If the imprint is not done by painting, it 


must be due to the contact of a body. Let 
us suppose that a forger smeared a 
body with some sort of colouring matter 
and then took a transfer impression upon 
the cloth ? 

M. Paul Vignon, the well-known 
Doctor of Science and a member of the 
scientific staff of Paris University, has 
made a searching investigation into the 
shroud. For the sake of argument he 
has accepted that suggestion, and has 
himself tried what a forger could do by 
this means. Causing a print to be taken 
of his own head, under a replica of those 
conditions which the image on the 
shroud shows to have existed, he 
obtained a rough transfer. The result 
was so misshapen and out of perspective 
that he can assert that by no mere con- 
tact could a body have printed on the 
shroud traces which upon photography 
give such a striking suggestion of a 
faithful likeness. The hypothesis that 


The’ 
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the shroud may be the work of a forger 
is thus eliminated. 

If this image is neither the work of a 
painter, nor the result of direct contact 
with a body, what is it? 


SCIENTIFIC LAWS AND NEW 
EXPERIMENTS—A MAN HAS 
BEEN LAID IN THIS SHROUD. 


According to M. Vignon the image is 
the result of a transmitted impression 
thrown upon the shroud by a body laid 
beneath it, an impression very similar 
in nature to ordinary photographic re- 
action. He notices that the image is 
formed under the laws which govern 
these phenomena. This law may be 
stated thus: “The closer any part of 
the body lay to the shroud the darker was 
the shadow imprinted upon the latter.” 
Now as to the nature of chemical actions 
which conform to a law of distance, it 
has been ascertained within the last five 
or six years that a certain number of 
chemical emanations will cloud or fog 
a photographic plate. Moreover, certain 
radio-actinic metals, such as the famous 
radium, give out true vibrations which 
affect a sensitised film in the same 
manner as rays of actual light. 

M. Vignon, with the assistance of 
Major Colson, Examiner in Natural 
Philosophy at the Ecole Polytechnique, 
has examined the conditions under 
which a film is affected when in presence 
of actinic vapours. By the use of a 
metal, or any object in relief, which has 
been dusted with zinc powder (a chemi- 
cally active body), these scientists have 
obtained true and finely-modelled nega- 
tives of objects placed immediately 
under highly sensitive plates. In the 
case of the shroud the chemical action 
will have been somewhat different. 
The human body is not to be compared 
with a chemically active body like zinc, 
nor the shroud with a sensitised plate. 
It was necessary to look for a further 
explanation. 

The Scriptures tell us that Joseph of 
Arimathea anointed the body of Christ 
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IS THE VISIBLE IMAGE UPON THE HOLY SHROUD A PHOTOGRAPH OF CHRIST? 


Showing nothing more than the face, without ears, neck, or shoulders, this head is not in the least like the work of a painter ; but 
it compels admiration on account of its calm grandeur and a character of long-suffering which endows it with extraordinary 
beauty. 


with an ointment of spices, in which with olive oil. M.Colson made up a 
aloes were the chief. ingredient. It is mixture of this sort and smeared it upon 
known that the Hebrews were in the a cloth. Now it is a well-known fact 
habit of mixing aloes or frankincense that aloe turns a dark brown when 
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brought under the influence of an 
oxydising agent such as one of the 
alkalis. But a body covered with fever- 
sweat—and Christ’s body was in that 
state— soon yields an ammoniacal 
emanation. 

Hence, since, on the one hand, the 
fumes of ammonia turn aloe brown, and 
since, on the other hand, Christ’s body 
certainly gave out these fumes, it is 
quite reasonable to suppose that these 
fumes induced an image upon the shroud, 
just as an image is formed on a film 
placed over the fumes of zinc. 

M. Vignon and M. Colson have made 
a number of experiments with prepared 
linen, and brown stains were obtained 
which were the darker the more close 
they were placed to a body giving forth 
fumes of ammonia. 

lf a man was lying under this shroud 
and if his image was printed at a dis- 
tance, who could this man be ? 


WHO IS THIS MAN? MYS- 
TERIOUS COINCIDENCES. 


Let us stand in presence of this man 
and consider him with attention. On 
the frontward print the forehead is 
wounded as it would be were a man 
crowned with thorns; on the right of 
the breast is a gaping wound seemingly 
made by a spear, lower down on the left 
wrist is another wound. 

On the second print is a backward 
view. Injuries may be seen on the back 
of the head, many weals on the back, 
the loins, on the thighs and on the 
calves ; clots of blood are seen on the 
heels and the soles of the feet. The 
man has been tortured ; his hands and 
his feet were pierced, his back was 
lacerated, and he received a spear thrust 
in the breast. 

In fact these details repeat exactly 
those which are given in the Gospels. 
The coincidence is so specific that once 
more we are reminded of the work of 
a forger. Might not the hand of man 
have painted, spotted with traces of 
wounds, the dim image of a human form 
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which was perceived on the shroud, and 
thus brought the pious public to identify 
with Christ the mysterious being whose 
incomprehensible meforial is preserved 
on this piece of linen ? 


Here science again steps in to sweep 
away the objection. For these wounds 
are found to be true to the smallest 
details, and they tally with every 
anatomical requirement. This accuracy 
would require of the forger an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of the human frame. 

But there is yet more. A forger 
always conforms to tradition. Tradition 
is his rule and his guide. What does 
tradition say? that the wound in the 
side was on the right, that those on the 
hands were in the middle of the palms, 
that the nails were in the middle of the 
feet. 

Now let us turn to the photographs. 
The wound in the side is on the left, 
because the image is inverted. The 
nails have been driven not into the 
hands but into the wrists, not into the 
feet but into the ancle and heel. They 
are placed not according to tradition 
but where they must have been placed 
for pure reasons of anatomy. Had the 
nails been driven into the hands the 
latter would have been immediately 
torn. For a like reason it is most im- 
probable that the nails were driven into 
the middle of the feet. 

Thus the image does not tally with 
that pictorial tradition of the Middle 
Ages with which a man of the fourteenth 
century was alone acquainted, but it 
does agree with the strictest laws of 
anatomy. Now a man of that period 
was necessarily ignorant of these. An 
inspection of the traces-of blood would 
lead us to similar conclusions. 

There is still a final objection to be 
met :—It is necessary that the burial should 
have been intended to be merely temporary. 
Otherwise the body would have been 
embalmed and an embalmed body does 
not give forth ammoniacal vapours. In 
such a case the shroud would have been 
wrapped round the body by bands, and 
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after some time decomposition would 
have set in, if not of the body at least of 
the shroud. Now, we know that Joseph 
of Arimathea having asked permission 
of Pilate at nightfall to take the body 
down from the cross, found no time to 
embalm the body. 

And when the Holy Women came 
two days later to give the body a per- 
manent burial, they found the grave 
empty. 

Doubtless every one will now under- 
stand the transcendent interest of the 
image printed on the shroud by a photo- 
graphic process, and will admire its 
extraordinary beauty. That forehead 
lacerated by thorns, these falling eyelids, 
one completely closed by death, the 
other half uplifted, that appearance of 
calm, of grandeur, and of longsuffering 
leave a deep impression upon the 
memory. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE QUES- 
TION.—OUR FINAL QUERY. 


What will be our conclusion ? 

It goes without saying that in this 
thrilling debate, we are but witnesses 
and we take no sides. We merely sum 
up arguments which have been put for- 
ward, and note the points which seem 
to be proved. We submit the evidence 
to our readers. 

The great novel fact, which has upset 
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old notions and which is in fact epoch- 
making is this : 

Hitherto the Turin image was held to 
be a painting. This view is untenable 
now that the image is found to be a 
photograph—a fact which has been 
proved by all manner of investigations. 
The image of the shroud is an imprint 
automatically induced at a distance by a 
man’s body, but not by contact. That 
a man was laid under that shroud is now 
evidence. 

It remains to be found who this man 
was. 

All the marks upon Christ’s body are 
here found with an accuracy which 
is wonderful. Yet more striking is it 
that these marks are found in places 
where they ought not to be according to 
tradition, but where they must be 
scientifically. Is it reasonable to admit 
that this was the body of Christ? Or 
are we to suppose that a religious fanatic 
willingly submitted to the torments en- 
dured by Christ and that the image 
preserved at Turin is his? 

We give no verdict. We leave our 
readers to make up their minds according 
to their personal convictions. 

We will wait for the problem to be 
completely elucidated, if ever that be. 

Thus we conclude with a query, but a 
query of such import that its mere pro- 
position as a real issue is enough to stir 
all public opinion to its depths, 





THE ATONEMENT OF THE BULLET 
By ARTHUR ECKERSLEY 


EN o’clock on a short June night. 
Overhead the sky hung like a 
curtain of blue velvet spangled with 
stars ; a faint gleam still lingered in the 
west, against which the village of 
Naseby crowned with its little spire 
stood out darkly, while nearer at hand 
the valley sparkled with a hundred 
watch-lights. 

Beneath a flag-staff from which the 
Parliamentary standard drooped motion- 
less in the still air, stood a group of 
officers, surrounding one who was writing 
at a small table by the light of a lamp. 
Presently he laid down his pen. 

“Didst hear that, sirs?” said he, 
turning sharply to the men at his elbow. 

From the south rose a confused mur- 
mur in which at first no meaning could 
be distinguished, then as the sound 
dropped to a few belated shouts the 
words came clearly over the intervening 
stillness, “God save the king!” “Ha!” 
said Fairfax thoughtfully, “Charles is 
stirring yonder.” 

“Now by God’s help, my lord,” cried 
a young officer, “this is the last night 
English fields shail echo to that cry!” 

Fairfax smiled. “We have not all thy 
confidence, Sir Thomas,” he said. “ And 
look you that the Prince breaks not 
through again with his horse—remember 
Edgehill and be not over sure of victory.” 

The young man stepped back, some- 
what abashed, and Fairfax continued— 

“Is Sir John Bremner here ?” 

“ Here, my lord,” said a man emerging 
into the circle of light cast by the lamp. 
It shone on a tall figure slightly bent, on 
a thin face, deep-sunk eyes and a brow 
much lined. 
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“Ah, Sir John, I will keep thee no 
longer ; thou hast thy orders. Now get 
to rest, for we have little of the night left. 
God be wi’ thee to-morrow ! ” 

“Amen,” said the other, and saluting 
gravely he quitted the circle, and having 
mounted his horse rode slowly away. 

“A good man and a good soldier,” 
mused Fairfax looking after him, “ but in 
many ways a mystery.” He broke off 
abruptly and with an impatient frown 
continued his work in silence till long 
after midnight. 

Meanwhile Sir John Bremner pursued 
his way at a walking pace till he was 
clear of the fields and merged upon 
the high road. Here he dismounted, 
and led his horse by the bridle, as the 
path, being shadowed by the tall 
hedge-rows, was in absolute darkness. 
In this manner he cautiously descended 
the hill for some half a mile, between 
great clusters of June roses that shone 
like stars in the dusk hedges, while the 
night air, sweet with a thousand scents, 
blew coolly on his bare forehead. At 
length, having arrived at his own quarters, 
he handed over his horse to a servant 
who was waiting at the tent door, but 
when about to enter, he drew back with 
a slight shiver. “No,” he said, “I will 
walk a little. Fetch me my cloak.” 

The man departed, and Bremner 
stood alone looking into the night. 

“Sleep !” he said with a short laugh. 
“T shall have sleep enough, to-morrow. 
Strange though, passing strange to feel 
thus on the eve of my longed-for peace.” 
He bowed his head. “ For, Lord, I know 
Thou wilt send it to-morrow, Thou wilt 
send it, at last, to-morrow.” 
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“Get thee to bed,” he said to the 
man, as he wrapped himself in his long 
cloak. “I myself will retire presently.” 
When he was alone, he began to pace 
up and down before the tent, frowning 
deeply, and from time to time clasping 
his hands together, as though in anger. 

In various parts of the field, the men 
were gathered round the dying embers 
of their fires; here was a man reading 
aloud a fragment of a war-like psalm, 
there a group discussing the chances of 
the morrow, or telling tales of the 
campaign. Presently, his hat pulled 
over his eyes, and his cloak wrapped 
round him, Sir John began to move 
slowly about the field, keeping in the 
shadows, and recognised or noticed by 
very few. 

It was while passing thus, gloomily 
occupied with his own thoughts, that 
his attention was suddenly attracted by 
a sound rare at the time in the Parlia- 
mentary camp—the sound of an oath. 
Looking up he perceived that it came 
from a man, seated with a group of others, 
round a fire near to a large oak. He 
was about to rebuke the fellow, when 
the next words caused him to draw back 
hastily into the gloom. 

“Come,” said one of the men, “ give 
us thy tale, old Shadow o’ Death. May- 
haps,” he added with a grim laugh, “ ’tis 
our last chance of hearing it.” 

“ Aye ! the tale, old Shadow o’ Death !” 
exclaimed half a dozen voices ; “ give us 
thy story, man.” 

But the man whom they called Shadow 
0’ Death, a gray-haired old Covenanter, 
answered angrily, “Nay! ’Tis no light 
love tale for idle ears, I tell no tales to 
thee.” 

There was a pause, then he added 
more calmly, “But thou sayst true 
that none of us here may live through 
the morrow, and I will speak. Nigh on 
a score of years,” he continued with 
a stern pride, “have I held my peace, 
and now mayhap the Lord bids me speak 
to be a reproof to the light-tongued and 
the babblers.” His dudience shifted 


restlessly at the insinuation, but had the 
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curiosity to say nothing, and the old man 
continued slowly. 

“ Does any here know the village of 
Lullington ?—I thought not. Mayhap’tis 
as well. Howbeit ’twas there I was born, 
and my fathers before me, and there, 
as I hoped, my children should live after 
me. Forty and five years ago, I took my 
wife back to the old home - 

“Your wife ?” said one. 

“Peace, man,” rejoined the other, 
“she is dead and gone. She died in 
giving me my boy, my boy who—heaven 
help me !—was to take my place, the only 
earthly pride that I ever had.” His 
voice grew more stern as he forced him- 
self to keep down all traces of weakness. 
“He grew up to be my trusted friend, 
my counseller in everything, my other 
self. God above only knows how much 
we two were, the one to the other. 

“Now for nearly twenty years the 
house had been. lacking female care, but 
at last there came a time when this was 
to be changed. 

“ Mary Lee was the most comely maid 
in the whole country-side, and there was 
more than one gallant disappointed 
when ’twas known that she and my 
Stephen had plighted troth. 

“Maybe ’twasthe knowledge of this, and 
the fact that it was ever the maid’s nature 
to smile on every one who strove to please 
her, that made my boy at times a little 
fearful for her love, though there was, 
I believe, no reason for such thoughts. 

“ However, all would have gone well, 
and the two were to be wed within the 
year, when that happened which has 
made me what I am. What dost call 
me thyselves? Shadow o’ Death, is it 
not? Aye! The shadow of that death 
that I shall tell thee. Thou know’st our 
colonel, Sir John Bremner? The tale 
concerns him also in part.” 

He lowered his voice to a whisper, the 
others gathering closer round the fire, 
whilst outside the circle an unseen 
listener came a step nearer in the shadow 
of the tree. 

“Sir John was lord of the manor of 
Lullington, ever a lonely, silent man, as 
x—2 
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thyselves have known him ; he lived in 
solitude at the great manor-house. He 
was a good landlord, constant at church, 
generous to the poor, but withal avoiding 
familiarity with any. 

“To my son he showed, perhaps, more 
kindness than to most. I have myself, 
being in Church, and looking up 
suddenly, often seen him with gloomy 
eyes fastened on the lad, as though in 
fascination which had something in it of 
envy. 

“Once, indeed, he came to me with an 
offer of a place in the Guard, which 
he said his brother at court could procure 
for my son. ’Twas an act of kindness 
which I could never forget, though the 
lad, being asked, refused to take it, not 
wishing, I think, to leave his father, or 
perhaps to leave Mary, to whom he had 
just been plighted. It was not long 
after this that we saw Sir John’s brother 
in our part of the world for the first time 
since he had left home with his mother, 
when quite a babe. A gay young Court 
spark he was, and one whom I disliked 
from the very first, wearing his hair long, 
with as fine clothes as a woman, and a 
light tongue to toss jests at those whose 
ways he did not understand. 

“He stayed not long with us on that 
visit, though long enough, I warrant you, 
to set all the young folk in Lullington 
babbling about his airs and graces. The 
maids especially were all charmed by my 
young lord, and among them Mistress 
Mary herself was roused into display of 
interest. 

“There was never, so far as I could 
see, much love lost between Sir John and 
his only living relation. Their lives 
were so far divided that they had little 
in common. Sir John was, as you know, 
a silent, God-fearing gentleman, while 
Richard was a gay and heedless lover of 
pleasure. 

“ It therefore came rather as a surprise 
to every one, when one day a few months 
later the youngspark made his reappear- 
ance at the manor-house. Why he had 
come no one knew, though I can guess 
now, but ’twas certain that he who had 
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before never come nigh his home, now 
paid two visits there in a half year. 

“And not only that, but on the next 
Sabbath what must he do but attend 
Sir John to service, following his elder 
brother in between the two lines of bow- 
ing tenants, as devout as could be, with 
a great family Psalter under his laced 
arm, and a solemn frown on his hand- 
some face. 

“ But he soon proved the worth of his 
godliness, for as it chanced, during that 
very morning, the Devil prompting me, 
I looked up from my book, and my eyes 
fell on Mistress Mary Lee, who was 
directly facing me. As I looked, I could 
not but see that the maid hung down her 
head in a conscious manner, and that 
the colour of her cheeks was more 
deep than usual, and so, glancing about 
me for the cause (Heaven forgive me for 
the worldly thoughts !), my gaze en- 
countered that of young Master Dick, 
who was looking his hardest at the maid, 
with eyes that plainly spoke his admira- 
tion. I think I was so guilty as to pray 
that the same sight might not be revealed 
to my boy ; nor I believe was it, so far as 
that morning went. 

“ But indeed, in a few days the matter 
had grown beyond any concealment, so 
evident was it that Mistress Mary had 
made a conquest of the visitor at the 
manor. And in this, and in what 
happened after, I wish not to say a word 
against the maid herself. I believe that 
through it all she truly loved my boy, and 
cared naught in comparison. for Master 
Richard and his fine speeches; but 
indeed it was difficult for her to avoid 
them, had she been ever so anxious to 
do so. Nota day passed but the young 
man would find occasion for seeing her ; 
he would meet her in the lanes or fields 
as though by chance, till ’twas the talk 
of the whole village, and even the squire 
himself came to hear of it, and to look 
blacker than ever upon his young brother 
in consequence. And all this time, I 
never once dared to speak of the matter 
to my boy. I only knew that he had 
noticed it by his manner. Day after day, 
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he would go about his work hardly 
speaking a word to me or to any one; 
he left off his visits across the hill, and 
when he was not in the fields he would 
sit for hours motionless with a wild look 
on his white face 
that chilled my very 
heart to sée. 

“At last the thing 
came to an end. 
One day—it was the 
second day in Sep- 
tember, and I re- 
member it like yes- 
terday—I and the 
lad had been out 
over the stubble, 
and were coming 
homewards in early 
evening. The way 
led us over the 
shoulder of the hill 
from which the 
hollow ground in 
which our farm lay 
was before our eyes, 
with part of the 
opposite hillside 
whereon the manor- 
house of Lullington 
stands. 

“The path from 
the village to the 
manor runs across 
a large meadow on 
the side of this hill, 
just over a little 
copse, and as we 
crested the ridge 
we saw a man and 
a maid crossing the 
opposite slope to- 
gether. 

“They were well 
within our sight, and we watched them 
half across the meadow till, after a little 
parleying, they separated, though not 
before the man had taken the maid in 
his arms and kissed her. 

“Stephen had stopped short just 
where he was, and withhim. Glancing 
timidly at him, I saw his face fierce and 
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set, with a strained look in his eyes. 
There was no need to ask who the two 
were. Then, as Mary Lee parted from 
her companion and took the path leading 
to the village, the boy suddenly started 


The man had taken the maid in his arms and kissed her. 


forward, and began to stride down the 
hill towards her. 

“ But I was frightened at the strange 
look in his face, and running after him, 
I laid my hand on his arm. 

“*Stephen,’ I said; then louder, for 
he did not seem to hear, ‘Stephen, my 
son |’ 
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“* Yes, father,’ he said, without turning 
his head. 

“* Give me thy gun.’ 

“He only answered by an impatient 
frown, and strode on more quickly. 

“* Dost hear?’ I cried again ; ‘give me 
thy gun, lad—I command thee !’ 

“ He turned towards methen. ‘ What, 
father, he said, ‘dost think that I 
shall kill him? Have no fear, their 
kisses are none of my business.’ 

“T took some heart at this, but not 
much, and I let him go on—though 
that indeed I could scarce help, for he 
strode so swiftly, I had work to keep 
abreast of him. So I stood alone on the 
hillside watching him as he swung 
down the meadow and past the farm ; 
Master Charles I could no longer see. 

“ They entered the little copse almost 
at the same moment, the maid on one 
side, and Stephen on the other; but 
before he disappeared I saw the lad 
pause and lean his gun against the trunk 
of a tree. Then I took my way home- 
ward more slowly, sad at heart, though 
still thanking God that the boy took not 
a weapon to the meeting. 

“Twas a short thanksgiving. I had 
entered the farm-kitchen only a few 
moments, and Martha was just beginning 
to set the meat and drink when I started 
up with a sudden cry. 

“« What was that ?’ I shouted. 

“It was the sound of a shot, and it 
came from the copse at the foot of the 
hill. I ran out, with Martha following 
me, down the meadow, over a little 
bridge, and into the wood. 

“To this hour I can see what I saw 
then, and the smell of autumn leaves 
will turn me sick and shuddering. 

“ He lay there in the centre of the little 
wood, with the blown brown leaves 
about him—my boy—with a bullet 
through his heart. Stretched across his 
body lay Mary Lee, not dead, but in- 
sensible. They soon brought her round, 
but him there was no bringing round; 
he was dead. The shot had entered his 
back—it was a coward’s deed—and gone 
to his heart ; twenty paces off we found 
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his own gun; it had been used to kill 
him. 

“ As I knelt beside his body, the village 
folk, who had heard the shot, began to 
crowd about us, lamenting, and asking 
who had done this thing. Fools! I 
knew.” 

“Stop !” exclaimed one of themen who 
was seated on the outside of the group. 
“What noise was that ?” 

All were silent, listening, some casting 
uneasy glances over their shoulders ; but 
if there had been any noise, it was not 
repeated, and after a few angry murmurs 
at the interruption, the old man con- 
tinued :— 

“ Presently I looked up, and saw Sir 
John himself standing beside me ; he, 
too, had heard the shot, and hurried 
down from the manor; he breathed hard 
with running, but his face was deadly 
white. 

“T rose up then, and taking him by 
the arm, I led him among the trees away 
from the crowd. He looked at me, as I 
thought, in some fear. 

“*Sir John,’ I said, ‘it needs not that 
I ask who hath done this thing.’ 

“* Good God!’ he said, ‘what dost 
mean ?’ 

“«Mean?’ I said sternly, ‘this is no 
time for bandying words ; who but thy 
brother ?’ 

“At this his face turned even whiter 
than before, and he was forced to lean 
against a tree to save himself from 
falling. 

“*My brothér!’ he said, in a low, 
frighted voice, ‘my own brother !’ 

“« Who else?’ I said, ‘who else but 
he? Tell me that. He slew my son 
for the love of yonder maid. Come, Sir 
John,’ I cried, grasping him by the arm, 
‘thou must bring me to him.’ 

“ But he only looked at me in a dazed 
wondering fashion, and said again, ‘ My 
own brother.’ 

“* Aye,” I shouted suddenly, stung 
with fierce wrath, ‘thy cursed brother, 
bring me to him now, dost hear? at once, 
that I may kill him, as he has killed my 
boy.’ 
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1 fell on my knees, there where I was, and swore before God that I would be revenged. 
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“<«That cannot be,’ he answered ; ‘he 
is not here.’ 

“Not here!’ I cried, ‘ of course he is 
not here, but I shall find him.’ 

“« Nay,’ he said, speaking more calmly 
and with a hopeful ring in his voice, 
which I could understand in his feeling 
for his brother, ‘nay, that cannot thou. 
He left my house two hours back.’ 

“*But he was here since then. I 
myself saw him with the maid, my boy 
saw them too; it was that which—’ I 
stopped, alarmed at the look which had 
passed over his face. 

“*T also saw them, he said slowly, 
‘but I thought—’twas thy son with the 
maid. I might have known my own 
brother,’ he added, ‘but I was blind, a 
blind fool.’ 

“«Then,’ I cried, ‘he must be here 
still, and I will come to him.’ 

“* Nay, friend,’ he said, putting a hand 
on my shoulder, ‘we have both been 
tricked, The lad had his horses and 
servants waiting on the road by the 
village. Doubtless he went afoot to bid 


farewell to the maid, and then mounted 


for his journey. But now he is far on 
his road to the coast. Thou knowest he 
has office at the court of the French 
king and will be away perhaps for 
years. It is too late, friend—he has 
escaped.’ 

“It was true. I remembered the fare- 
well kiss and felt that what he said 
was true, but for the time I was blinded 
with rage and despair. I fell on my 
knees, there where I was, and swore 
before God that I would be revenged, 
aye, if I waited all my life for vengeance ; 
I raved and swore, and rained curses 
upon the murderer, while all the time 
his brother stood beside the tree looking 
down upon me with pale horror. After 
a time I leapt to my feet again : maybe I 
was stricken mad, I know not, but this 
I know—I seized him by the hand and 
began to drag him along, whispering 
hoarsely, ‘Come and see him ; come and 
see my boy,’ till Sir John broke from me 
with a cry, and fled away through the 
wood. 
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Then I went back alone to where 
the boy was lying. There was a 
throng of men and women about him, 
and the leech from the village among 
them. I went straight up to this man. 

“Master Leech,’ I said, ‘canst do 
me a favour?’ 

“He stared at me, wondering, but I 
went on quite calmly— 

““¢Cut me out the bullet that has slain 
my son—I would see it,’ I said ; whereat 
he wondered still more, and so did they 
all, thinking doubtless that I was mad. 
But mad or sane, there was that in my 
look which spurred the fellow into 
obedience, and presently he had done 
what I asked. 

“They gave me the little ball of lead ; 
put it into my hands still wet with his 
blood, and then before them all, I tore 
a piece from the boy’s coat, and placing 
the bullet therein, I swore a great oath 
that never should that ball leave me till 
I put it in the heart of him who 
murdered my son. 

“And the oath which I swore then, I 
have kept faithfully before God these 
twenty years. Look,” said the old man, 
and fumbling in his jerkin, he drew forth 
a shred of stained and faded cloth in 
which was a small leaden bullet — 
“there,” he said, as the others gathered 
closer, peering over each  other’s 
shoulders at the ghastly relic, “year in 
and year out, this hath gone with me, 
waiting for the coward heart where it 
shall find a lodgement. When the war 
began, I joined, hoping to meet the 
murderer in battle, but ’twas only a day 
ago I heard that the troop which 
Richard Bremner commands had come 
over from France to join the king’s 
army. ‘To-morrow, in the fight that is 
coming, we shall meet face to face ; ! 
know it, I feel it, and the Lord will 
deliver him into my hands! 

“ Aye,” continued the old man, his 
voice rising into a note of stern triumph, 
“at last my hour is at hand. ‘Vengeance 
is Mine,’ saith the Lord ; yea, Lord, but 
Thou wilt choose Thine instruments from 
among the children of men. Thou wilt 
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In that one instant Sir John, leaping forward, had caught at the rein of the horse, and received 
Jull in his own side the shot that was aimed at his brother. 


reward the patient watching of Thy 
servant, and I shall pour out his blood 
as a sacrifice before Thee, so that the 
tongues of the dogs shall be red through 
the same !” 

His voice died away, and in the 
sudden silence, a half-stifled groan was 
heard : it came from the shadow of the 
oak. 

“Who's there!” shouted the same 
man who had spoken before. He 
snatched a faggot from the smouldering 
fire, and springing to his feet, held it 
above his head. The night breeze 
kindled the wood into a flame, and the 
light fell upon the figures of old Shadow 
o’ Death and Sir John Bremner confront- 
ing each other out of the darkness. 

For a moment no one spoke, and the 
group of men stood watching the two 
white faces as they stared into each 
other’s eyes. Then one said in a scared 
whisper, “’Tis the colonel himself!” 
and he who held the torch dropped it 


and put his heel upon it with a short 
nervous laugh. 

Then Sir John’s voice spoke out of the 
darkness. 

“Friends,” he said, “sleep is better 
than idle talk for the work we have in 
hand to-morrow ; I have disturbed thy 
tale, now see to getting rest.” 

With that his step sounded moving 
away, and the men were left to whisper 
over his strange appearance. But never 
another word said Stephen Ingle, who 
was called old Shadow o’ Death. 

A few hours later the sun rose upona 
day memorable in history, June 14, 1645. 
No need to repeat its well-known story. 
In spite of warning, the Parliamentary 
horse broke before the dash of Rupert’s 
Cavaliers, whose eagerness in the pursuit 
went far to work the undoing of their 
own cause. 

Late in the day, when the struggle 
was already lost and won, a cry 
was raised in Sir John Bremner’s 
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company that the Royalist cavalry were 
returning. It was one of those furious 
onslaughts which the Prince made too 
late to be of avail. There was no time 
for formation, each man turned about 
where he stood, Stephen Ingle shoulder 
to shoulder with his colonel. 

Suddenly, as the Cavaliers thundered 
upon them, a young officer spurred his 
horse forward before the line, and, sabre 
in hand, dashed towards the waiting 
ranks. One glance, and a stifled cry 
rose to Sir John’s lips as he confronted 
his brother, while with something 
between a prayer and an oath, the old 
man beside him brought his gun to the 
shoulder. 

There was a flash and a report, lost in 
the crash of the charge. In that one 
instant Sir John, leaping forward, had 
caught at the rein of the horse, and 
received full in his own side the shot 
that was aimed at his brother. 

For these the battle was over. Pursuers 
and pursued swept past them; in a 
moment the ground was deserted save 


by the dead and dying. 
Richard Bremner had sprung from his 
horse and now knelt supporting the head 


of Sir John upon his knee. “Good 
God!” he murmured, “ brother John!” 
Looking up, he saw the old Covenanter 
leaning upon his musket and gazing 
fixedly at the prostrate man. There was 
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blood from a sabre-cut on Stephen’s face, 
and his eyes were dim and ghastly. 

“What, Stephen Ingle!” exclaimed 
Richard. “ Was it thee I struck?” 

“ Aye, Master Richard,” answered the 
old man slowly. “Thou hast prevailed 
against me. First the son, then the 
father : ’tis the Lord’s pleasure |” 

Richard gazed at him wonderingly, 
but said nothing, for at that moment 
the dying man opened his eyes. 

“Brother,” he said feebly, “where is 
my brother ?” 

“ Here, John,” said Richard, bending 
over him. 

“Then he did not slay thee, lad. God 
be praised that it is not too late!” After 
a pause he added suddenly, “ Where is 
he?” 

He raised himself with an effort and 
stretched out a hand, which Stephen 
Ingle grasped. 

The touch seemed to recall Sir John. 
For a moment he looked at the old man 
in silence, then he whispered, so faintly 
that the two listeners had to bend low 
to catch his words :— 

“ Stephen—forgive. ’Twas I—I loved 
her—loved her so—and no one knew of 
it. ’Twas I that slew him—and thou 
hast avenged him—upon me.” 

With the last words yet on his lips, 
his head fell backwards. The work of 
the bullet was done. 
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By G. S. 


EEING, a little while since, the 

advertisement of a book called “ Five 
Stuart Princesses,” I was filled with the 
most delightful anticipations. The in- 
terest, romantic and psychological, of the 
royal Stewarts is inexhaustible. A race 
of men and women most brilliant, most 
amiable (nearly always), and most way- 
ward, placed in circumstances to bring 
out every sympathetic virtue and every 
amusing vice, and lit up by a constant 
glare of notoriety and opinion—such a 
subject, so it be treated with knowledge 
and taste, can never possibly be staled. 
It was probable that part of its contents 
would be already covered by my know- 
ledge. But that was so much to the 
good. As one grows older one delights 
more and more to walk in well-known 
paths, even with a new companion ; to 
take his fresh view of scenes which 
impressed one thus or thus many years 
ago; to rekindle an ancient glow of 
appreciation at another’s fires. And on 
the other hand the numeral promised 
history more or less new to me, at least 
in detail. 


Well, I got the book, and turned. to 


the list of contents. Queen Mary.,was 
not there, and though it would have 
been quite possible to write something 
not superfluous, even of her, I well under~ 
stood that it had been decided such a 
task was difficult. I had read not so 
long ago Mr. Andrew Lang’s fine study 
and exhaustive examination of the 
Casket Letters, and was on the whole 
content not to read a fresh essay just 
yet. Four of the five princesses present 
were women of whom a great deal is 
known, and concerning whom there was 
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plenty of room for a new delivery of 
appreciation and opinion. One, the 
daughter of James I. of Scotland, who 
married the sinister Louis XI. when he 
was Dauphin, is a more shadowy figure : 
I was keen to read what was known of 
her. But here I pause to correct a mis- 
take in this list of contents. I may bea 
pedant, but I think that when one writes 
of princesses one should describe them 
correctly. A princess is properly des- 
cribed as “ of ” the country of her father’s 
sovereignty, not “of” her husband’s 
country or title. Henrietta, for example, 
daughter of our Charles I. and wife of 
the Duke of Orleans, was “ Henrietta of 
England,” not, as this list has it, “ Henri- 
etta of Orleans,” a description as incor- 
rect as it would be to call the present 
Duchess of Devonshire Louise of Devon- 
shire. This mistake is made with four 
of the five princesses in the contents, 
and is repeated at intervals throughout 
the book. In these exalted circles it is 
really a point of manners not to miscall 
people. 

But this is a small matter; it was 
when I came to read the book that 
my heart really sank. I do not pro- 
pose to “review” it, but my dis- 
appointment is suggestive and may be 
not unprofitably explained. I noticed 
that the writers were all Oxford men, 
some of them dons. Now this, I 
thought, was very right. Dear Oxford 
is no longer the home of lost causes, 
because the only cause it cares about is 
its athletic rivalry with Cambridge, but 
it is still a place where, in shady avenues 
and pleasant Fellows’ gardens, a scholar 
and enthusiast here and there may 
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meditate deeply on problems of character 
and race, and fashion fine periods to 
record his judgments. Now, the facts 
about these princesses, with the afore- 
mentioned exception, are contained in 
numerous well-known and even popular 
books—Miss Strickland’s, for example, 
and Mrs. Everett-Green’s, whom our 
authors gratefully acknowledge—and 
one of them, Henrietta of England, was 
the subject of a very full and excellent 
memoir by Mrs. Henry Ady, which 
appeared a very few years ago. Re- 
statement of facts, then, except for 
clearness’ sake, was not at all what one 
wanted. What one wanted was fresh 
understanding, insight into character, 
correlation of family qualities, apt and 
vigorous statement of opinion. And 
what has one? Facts—facts—nothing 
but facts,—and few if any new facts. 
There is hardly an attempt to express a 
woman in the whole book. Indeed, in 
one place, such an attempt is expressly 
disavowed. Says the author of the 


essay on Mary, Princess of Orange: “.. . 


very little has been said of her as a 
woman. We shall not endeavour at 
this point to supply the deficiency now.” 
But—heavens and earth !—what was the 
use of writing an essay on the Princess 
of Orange if you intended merely to 
repeat the facts of her life already 
known ? Is this really typical of Oxford 
scientific history? Mark you: if the 
subject had been novel and obscure this 
rigid exclusion of human interest and 
confinement to naked events had been 
justified perhaps. But the sort of facts 
our authors have to communicate is such 
as, “ The France of Louis XIV. occupies 
a conspicuous place in the history of 
Europe.” A man who feels obliged to 
say that kind of thing of course has no 
space for human character.... But I 
am falling into the unkind method of “ re- 
viewing” I practised in my hot youth. I 
prefer to thank my authors for reminding 
me of facts I had forgotten and telling 
me of facts I never knew. And having 
done this, I propose to talk a brief 
while about their princesses. Only my 
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readers must not expect me to do that 
in a short essay which five learned 
gentlemen of Oxford have not done 
in a long book. 

Margaret of Scotland must remain for 
us a vague sketch as it were by the 
side of those other ladies of her house 
whose portraits are, or might have been, 
finished at full length. Her story does, 
indeed, give us a glimpse or two of the 
Stewart qualities. We see that strong 
and tender family affection which runs 
through the history of the race ; James’s 
manoeuvres to delay her departure and 
keep his beloved daughter a little longer 
by his side are thoroughly Stewart. In 
France, a faint forerunner of her kins- 
woman, the peerless Henrietta, she 
devoted herself to letters and the arts, 
and—again a resemblance—allowed 
heedlessness to bring scandal upon her. 
She, too, had an unworthy husband, 
though her Dauphin was a man and not 
such a one as Henrietta’s unspeakable 
Monsieur ; and she too died before her 
time. A story faint in outline, dim in 
colour, it makes a faint appeal to us. Yet 
it is touching ; wherever misfortune came 
upon a royal Stewart we find the same 
graceful endurance; and this fragile 
woman, far from her dear kinsfolk and 
her native country, beset by ruffianly men 
and intriguing women, has an obvious 
pathos. Had we more of ‘her letters, 
knew we more of her manners and 
speeches, we might love her memory as 
we love Henrietta’s. But we have not 
that knowledge. 

At first sight the Queen of Bohemia, 
daughter of James I. and VI., had a 
luckless life, and her very different com- 
portment might be held to argue a very 
different character. Iam not, of course, 
upholding the absurd thesis that all 
Stewart women were the same, but, as 
a matter of fact, the difference in this 
case may be explained by circumstances 
and perhaps by a better robustness of 
body. Merely political misfortune is a 
very different thing from the constant 
battling against intrigue and malevolence 
in one’s own household: it was that 
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which the frank and gay Stewart nature 
could not endure and which killed 
Margaret, Dauphine of France, and 
Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans. But as 


for Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, it is 
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and the means to enjoy her favourite 
amusements. She must have been a 
delightful creature, with the charm of 
health and high spirits and kindliness— 
at least of manner—attracting devotion 
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MARY OF ORANGE, ELDEST DAUGHTER OF KING CHARLES IL. 


true that she was most of her life a 
Queen in exile ; but it is also true that 
she was surrounded by devoted ad- 
herents, and that though she was in a 
sense impecuniousshe never lacked credit 


as simply as she breathed. Englishmen 
came over by scores to spend their 
money and lives in her service, fighting 
her husband’s hopeless cause in the 
Thirty Years’ War ; dashing, unrestrained 
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fighters like Mansfeld and Christian of 
Brunswick died for her, and Lord 
Craven, that devoted and respectable 
nobleman, lived for her. She took it 
all equably, a little callously, I think. 
It is a commonplace to say of her family 
that it was ungrateful, and the charge 
is often exaggerated, for gratitude in 
politics, where actions are not as a rule 
quite disinterested, is never very fre- 
quent. But Elizabeth’s devotees served 
no one but her, and I cannot acquit her 
of lack of feeling, and therefore I think 
the pity bestowed on her by the author 
of the essay before me wasted. He 
does not, by the way, mention the theory 
—which I knew only through an essay 
of Dr. Garnett—that Shakespeare wrote 
his “ Tempest” to celebrate her nuptials 
with the Elector Palatine. Those 
nuptials suggest the dramatic contrast 
he does mention: her leaving England 
a beautiful girl, adored by everybody, 
and with every hope for ambition and 
happiness, and her obscurely returning 
to it at the Restoration an old woman, 
for years deprived of her own. Yet she 
was a very gay and jolly old woman ; 
her nephew, King Charles, treated her 
well, the faithful Craven was in attend- 
ance, and she died in the enjoyment 
of serenity and good fun. I cannot call 
it an unhappy life. As for her personality 
the impression she makes on one’s 
imagination is much that which (if we 
leave out the devotion) Sir Henry 
Wotton expressed in his famous lyric 
upon her— 


“You Violets that first apeare, .. . 
What are you when the Rose is blowne ?” 


The simile was happy: an exuberant, 
gracious, life-loving woman she was. 
The Stewart temperament at its happiest 


for its possessors, 
fascinating. 

The next on the list is the Princess of 
Orange, daughter of Charles I. Hers is 
not an interesting story. As Mr. Cecil 
here says, it is the fact that she was 
the mother of William III. that gives an 
interest to her life, and for that I am 


not at its most 
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little inclined to thank her. There was 
not much of the Stewart charm about 
him, There may have been about his 
mother, but of that we have no evidence. 
We know little of her but her disputes 
with her infant son’s Dutch quasi- 
subjects ; she died at thirty ; and in fact 
I may have been too severe on Mr. Cecil 
for not attempting to estimate her. 
“She was,” he says, “a staunch Anglican, 
more probably by instinct than convic- 
tion.” It seems, somehow, an odd kind 
of thing to be by instinct. She was more 
reserved, less various and ingratiating 
than the Stewarts who attract us. But 
she did what she could for her brother 
Charles in his misfortunes, and so she 
comes into the family picture. 

Then we come to Henrietta, Duchess 
of Orleans, daughter of Charles I. But 
of her I cannot bring myself to write in 
a few sentences. For many years she 
has been one of my chief “ heroines in 
real life,” as the old “ Confession albums” 
used to say. She strikes one’s imagina- 
tion only less forcibly than one other 
Stewart woman—Mary of Scotland. 
The most spirituelle woman in Europe, 
the good genius of Louis XIV.’s court, 
a tower of strength to all that made for 
art and intellect—she is an abiding glory 
of the country which produced her. I 
cannot, as I said, embark on her eulogies 
in a miscellaneous article. Not thus is 
Bossuet to be rivalled. She died, as Mr. 
Bridge says, of an acute peritonitis. 
But I am glad it was said and believed 
that she was poisoned : the report was 
some retribution on her husband, 
Monsieur, a creature who cannot be 
called by the word he deserves in an 
English magazine, and whose union 
with Henrietta was one of the most 
besotted tragedies ever life presented. 
A sentence is enough for his dispraise. 
. . . Lastly, old Sophia, Electress of 
Hanover, daughter of the Queen of 
Bohemia, grand-daughter of James L., 
mother of George I. It may be right to 
call her a Stewart princess, but these 
female descents are not quite the real 
thing, are they? One would hardly call 
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George I. a Stewart prince. Sophia, 
however, was indubitably more like her 
mother than her father. Her sense and 
humour did not recall that foolish 
“Winter King.” But she was never in 
a thoroughly Stewart atmosphere ; she 
had even lived but little with her mother. 
Save for. her own motherhood, the 
followers of the true Stewarts had 
nothing to reproach her withal. She 
did little or nothing to assist the down- 
fall of James, though as a vigorous Pro- 
testant she did not disapprove of it, and 
she could understand the bitterness of 
her cousin for his traitorous nephew— 
and daughters. Even after the death of 
Anne’s son, the Duke of Gloucester, she 
did nothing : it was not her fault that 
Anne was exasperated by George’s pre- 
mature demands. She waited quietly 
for the inevitable. I rather wish she 


had lived till Queen Anne’s death ; it 
would have been better, since the Guelph 
line had to come, that it should have 
been inaugurated—practically—by this 
wise old woman, who understood English 


ways pretty well and spoke our lan- 
guage, than by that dismal compound of 
insolence and stupidity and viciousness, 
her son. She would have been our 
wisest sovereign since Charles II. 

Now in what way do the lives of 
these Stewart princesses contribute to 
our knowledge of the Stewart essential 
qualities? Itis a pity to dogmatise, even 
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on such a theme, but I think we may say 
that in every case there was something 
of Stewart wit and sense, and something 
of the Stewart appeal of sympathetic 
humanity. The two most characteristic 
women are the Duchess of Orleans and 
the Queen of Bohemia, the one ineffably 
graceful, rarely gifted, strangely pathetic, 
the other jolly and free and captivating, 
but both showing in very different 
calamities the indomitable spirit of the 
race. But lastly, if we take away Sophia, 
who is not fairly included for the con- 
nection Iam to speak of, we find in all 
that delightful family bonhomie and good- 
will which, apart from romantic histories, 
must have made it most lovable among 
dynasties. There is hardly more than 
one real exception to this—the daughters 
of James II. The Stewart letters to one 
another are invariably delightful to read. 
Charles II.’s to Henrietta, and the few 
we have of hers to him, are, of course, 
the most charming by far—they are 
barely even mentioned in this volume— 
but I can hardly remember one letter of 
the whole race that was not attractive 
andhuman. And then picture the death 
of Frederick Prince of Wales, and his 
amiable parents and relations exulting 
that “ Fritz was dead!” Does not such 
a contrast render the simple affection of 
the unlucky Stewarts doubly pleasant ? 
We can afford now to give them their 
due. 
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By MARY E. MANN 


Author of “The Mating of a Dove,” etc. 


AT A BOARDING-HOUSE 


ScENE I. Dinner. 

DUNMORE (whispering to right - hand 
neighbour across an empty chair). Why 
am I not to be permitted to sit next you 
to-night ? 

Mary. Because you kept me on the 
balcony last evening till after the lamps 
were lit in the drawing-room. I told 
you Miss Creamer would object. She 
does not like the boarders to become 
too friendly. 

Dunmore. She does not keep a 
boarding school. Are you going to 
allow Miss Creamer to interfere with 
your liberty ? 

Mary. I think it’s kind of her to take 
an interestin me. As for you, you can 
eat your dinner as well on that chair as 
on this. An empty chair won’t interfere 
with your digestion. 

Dunmore. I'll see that it don’t. Miss 
Creamer has my two guineas a week, 
but that does not constitute her the 
arbiter of my destiny. It does not even 
entitle her to the temporary disposition 
of my person. (Rising.) I’m coming—— 

AuGusTE (pulling back empty chair). 
Eef it please Madame to sit ’’ere. 

Mrs. PasHLey (sitting down). Very 
close quarters! (Looks from Mary to 
DuNMORE and spreads her elbows). Are 
we always packed as close as sardines 
in a box? 

DUNMORE. 


I have not found any 
inconvenience hitherto. 


Mrs. PasHLEy. Are we supposed 
always to keep the same places ? 

Dunmore. Until a stranger crowds 
us out. 

Mrs. PasHLEy. Have I crowded 
some one out, for instance ? 
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DuNnMoRE. Pray don’t mention it. 

Mrs. PasHLEY (fo AUGUSTE). Bring 
me some fish. 

AucustE. Feesh is off, madame. 

Mrs. PAsHLeEy. Bring it on again. 
My little girl—that tot over by Miss 
Creamer—will also take fish. 

Mary (looking down table). 
a sweet little girl ! 

Mrs. PasHLEY. You think so ? 
of children, of course ? 

Mary. Why “ofcourse” ? 

Mrs. PasHLey. Girls think they have 
to be. 

Dunmore. Miss Roofe is a specimen 
of the British maiden, her latch-key in 
her pocket, free and _ unrestrained. 
Neither the conventionalities of the 
period, nor the prejudices of ages 
influence her. To expect Miss Roofe 
to do a thing because other girls do it 
is to wrong her. (Leaning to catch sight 
of Mary.) Is that not so, Miss Roofe ? 

AvuGUSTE (selling down plate and offering 
tureens). Sauce—No? Anchois— No? 
(Mrs. PasHLEyY looks at contents of plate 
disdainfully and waves it away.) Feesh 
—no ? 

Mrs. PasHLey. Take it 
can’t eat such stuff as that. 
next course. “ Ros’ bif?” 
weather? “ Boil’ sheeken?” I'll try 
that. Bring some boiled chicken. 
(Leans forward and speaks to child at 
end of table.) Norah, don’t eat the fish. 
It’s disgusting. 

Norau. Please, mama! I like it. 

Mrs. PasHLEy (unmoved). Don’t eat 
the fish. It’s disgusting. Try the boiled 
chicken. (Turns to. Mary.) Are you 
really emancipated, as he says? That 
must be very amusing. 


Oh, what 


Fond 


away. I 
Bring the 
In this 
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Mary. Occasionally—perhaps. 

Mrs. PasHLEY. Why don’t you go 
to a livelier place ? (Looking round table.) 
There doesn’t promise to be anything 
particularly gamesome here. 

DunmorRE. Wait till you have seen 
Miss Roofe’s sketch book. I hadn’t an 
idea what a comic set of boarders we 
were until I saw us reproduced there. 
(Leans towards Mary.) Haven’t you 
noticed a bitterness in my most trivial 
utterance since the day I looked upon 
your portrait of me? And a sadness in 
my smile ? 

Mary. It was only acaricature. You 
persisted in taking it seriously. 

Mrs. PasHLEY. Oh, can you do those 
clever things like Phil May and the 
Punch people ? 

Mary. Of course not. 
art student. 

Mrs. PasHvLey. I’ve no doubt you 
can do it all the same if you try. You 
shall make a picture of me. Would you 
like to? 

Mary (dubiously). If I could. I would 


I am only an 


rather do your little girl. 


Mrs. PasHLey. You shall do me. 
(To Aucuste.) That is not the part of 
the chicken I can eat. Bring me a bit 
of the breast. 

AucusTtE. Madame come too late. 

Mrs. PasHLey. Bring me a bit of the 
breast. (To Mary.) In the drawing- 
room after dinner I will pose for you 
as longas you like. I was used to having 
artists do me before I left England. 

DunMoRE. Have you been out of 
England long? 

Mrs. PAsSHLEY. You are an art-student 
also? 

Dunmore. Alas, no! 
been out of England long? 

Mrs. PasHLEY (To AuGusTE). Thank 
you. That is better. There is no telling 
what you can do till you try. I saw 
there was a chicken not cut up. (To 
Mary.) I want to do London thoroughly 
now I’m here. I’ve had a little business 
to transact with my lawyers. I thought 
I'd do London at the same time. Youand 
I might do it together, 


Have you 
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Mary. You're very kind. 

Mrs. PasH_Ley. I don’t like women 
as a rule. You should feel flattered. 
You’re the only one at this table I’d be 
seen speaking to. 

Mary. I assure you there are some 
very kind and nice women here. 

Mrs. PasHLey. I'll take your word 
for it. I don’t want them. They’re 
nothing to me. Shall we go somewhere, 
then, after dinner? Toa theatre? And 
we might get a decent feed somewhere 
before we come home. Miss Creamer’s 
dinners want supplementing. (To 
Nora.) Norah, take another piece 
of the chicken—the breast—and refuse 
both the sweets. There is no cream, 
and I will not allow you to eat goose- 
berry tart without cream. (To Mary.) 
Where shall we go? Must you have 
the regular drama? For my part, I 
always get bored before the finish and 
find the music-hall the best fun. 

Dunmore. Are you two ladies pro- 
posing to go alone to a music-hall and 
to a restaurant afterwards ? 

Mrs PasHLey. Not if you wish to 
go with us. 

Mary. I have no money —except 
now and again for the pit of a 
theatre 

Mrs. PasHLEy. As if I should take 
out a poor little girl for the evening and 
take her money? We will go to a 
theatre, then, but we will do better 
than the pit. (Jo Dunmore.) Are you 
coming with us? 

Dunmore. Many thanks. I think not. 

(Boarders rise. Mary stays till the last 
to take the hand of Noran, and keeps the 
child at her side. As she passes into the 
hall and ascends stairs, DUNMORE whispers 
at her elbow.) 

DunmorE. Don’t go out with that 
new woman to-night. 

Mary. Why not, pray? 

Dunmore. I want you to stay and 
talk to me—as we talked last night—on 
the balcony. 

Mary. Balcony and you versus 
theatre and beautiful stranger? (Shakes 
her head.) Attraction not strong enough 
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Dunmore. Stay and don’t talk to me, Mary. She is very handsome. I like 
then ; only don’t go out with that woman. to look at her. Surely I may be allowed 

Mary. Tell me why. to choose my own companions. 

DunMorRE. Can’t you see? She is Dunmore. I don’t like to think of 
not your sort. She you with her. 


** Perhaps.” 
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Mary. Thealternative is easy. Don’t 
think of me. 

Dunmore. It won’t do. A girl of 
your age, however—-however—— 

Mary. Conceited ? 

DunmorE. —If you like. It isn’t the 
word I was going to use—she may be, 
can’t pick’ up acquaintances right and 
left, go her own way entirely, be 
altogether independent of the opinion 
of older people who know the world 
better than she. 

Mary. I will show you that she can. 

Dunmore. I will show you that you 
shall not be seen with that woman. 

Mary. Shall not ! 

Dunmore. Shall not. (Pushes open 
drawing-room door and enters. Mary, 
looking after him with heightened colour, 
leads NORAH into her bedroom.) 

Mary. Come and help me to dress to 
go out with your mama, Norah. 

NorAH. Mama does not go out with 
ladies. Mama has always a gentleman 
to take her out. 


ScENE II. Drawing-room. 


(DUNMORE seated on couch in inner 


drawing-room, his hat on. Mrs. PASHLEY 
dressed for going out, long feather boa in 
her hands.) 

Dunmore (fleadingly). Two’s com- 
pany and three’s none, remember. 

Mrs. PasHLEy. Then do you stay 
away. I’m not going to behave shabbily 
to that nice girl. I promised to take 
her out, and take her out I will. Men 
are cheap as blackberries. A man is 
sure to spring up from anywhere ; but a 
nice English-looking girl like that with 
no stuck-up nonsense about her I don’t 
come across every day. She’s no beauty, 
but I like the way she looks at you. If 
I hadn’t blue eyes like my own I’d have 
grey ones like hers. Those great grey 
eyes are as innocent as Norah’s. 

Dunmore. Let her stay with Norah. 

Mrs. PasHLEY. Norah’s got her doll. 
I’ve got no one. 

Dunmore. You've got me. 

Mrs. PasHLEy (flings her boa about him 
and winds it round and round his neck. 


He submits, unprotesting. MARy enters.) 
Ah, there you are! Quite ready? And 
this creature is coming with us after all. 
Look! He’s our captive. Hold him, 
will you, while I get my gloves on. 

Mary (s/iffly, looking at DUNMORE, who 
removes his hat). 1am sure you will be 
able to hold Mr. Dunmore without 
assistance. And—I fear after all I 
cannot go out with you this evening. 

Mrs. PasHLEY. You're backing out! 
It’s downright mean of you. And I’ve 
just been telling Mr. Dunmore that 
nothing would induce me to throw you 
over for him. I positively refused to go 
out with him without you. 

DuNMORE (indifferenily). 
you’ve changed your mind ? 

Mrs. PasHLEy. Oh, come along. (She 
precedes him through door. DUNMORE 
steps back and whispers to MARY.) 

Dunmore. I told you you should not 
go. I knew you would not when you 
saw that / 

Mrs. PasHLey (impatienily). 
are you coming? I tell you candidly 
I don’t want you. I’d rather have the 
grey-eyed girl. Men—there are always 
men! I’m sick of them. 

Mary (impulsively darting forward). 
After all, ’'ll come. Good evening, Mr. 
Dunmore. We shall manage to do with- 
out you, impossible as it seems. 

Dunmore (slowly, looking afler their 
retreating forms). Now, may the devil 
take all women ! 


I suppose 


Well, 


ScenE III. Midnight. 


(Mary and Mrs. PasHey let them- 
selves in with a latch-key and are passing 
upstairs. DUNMORE looks out of dining- 
room door and, with a gesture to enjoin 
silence, beckons Mary into the room. They 
stand beneath the downturned gas and look 
into each other's faces.) 

Dunmore (/riumphanily). Well? 

Mary (despondently). Well! 

DunMorE. You've had a delightful 
time, of course ? 

Mary (groaning). Oh! 

DuNMOoRE (relenting). 
torment about you. 


I’ve been in 
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Mary (pulling hersely together). Vm 
all right. It was quite nice at the 
theatre, only she would drag me away 
before it was over ; and then—— 

Dunmore. Yes! And then? 

Mary. Oh, it was still very nice, I 
suppose; but where we had supper 
there happened to be a lot of gentlemen 
she knew and they all came to our table 
and—and I hated them so. That was 
all. 

Dunmore. And you wished yourself 
safe at home with me—on the balcony. 

Mary. I wished myself anywhere but 
where I was! 

DunmorE. There has been a shindy 
here. The child is gone. 

Mary. Gone! That 
Norah ! 

Dunmore. The father came for her. 
A couple of policemen waited outside. 
The child screamed with delight when 
she sawhim. I saw them go. She was 
clinging round his neck. “ Don’t let her 
get me again, papa! Don’t let- mama 
ever get me again,” she was saying. 
Hark! Do you hear that commotion 
upstairs? That is Miss Creamer telling 
her about Norah. Telling Mrs. Pashley 
also she has to leave her in the morning. 

Mary. Is every one mad? What 
does it mean? (She goes to open door; 
a woman’s loud voice and hysterical crying 
are heard above. He follows, pulls her 
back and closes door.) Oh, poor woman ! 
let me go to her. 

DunMoRE. You shall never go near 
her again. 

Mary. You must be mad! You are 
all mad—and cruel! I insist on knowing 
what it means. 

DUNMORE. 
That woman 


sweet little 


Then, let me tell you. 
is divorced from her 
husband. The case was concluded only 


to-day. I saw her in court a couple of 
hours before she sat down next me at 
dinner. I was almost certain, and yet I 
feared to make a mistake. I hated to 
have her near you. When you insisted 
on going out with her, I—— 
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Mary. Oh, what does it matter about 
you and me? I am thinking of her— 
her and her darling little child! 

Miss CREAMER (descending stair and 
cautiously calling). Are you there, Mr. 
Dunmore ? 

DUNMORE (goes out hastily into hall). 
Here, Miss Creamer. 

Miss CREAMER (whispering). It is all 
right, Mr. Dunmore. So much obliged 
to you for waiting up. When I told her 
she must go to-morrow, she used terrible 
language — quite terrible! She was 
excited with drink. Oh, there is no 
doubt about it ; and when I taxed her 
with it she said she and a lady had been 
out to supper together, and they’d both 
come home a little merry-—— 

DunmMoreE (hastily). I’m glad it’s all 
right, Miss Creamer. 

Miss CREAMER. About the child she 
did not even pretend to care 

Dunmore. Then I'll be off to bed. 
Good-night, Miss Creamer. I left my 
book in the dining-room. I'll just get it 
and turn out the gas—— (As he enters, 
Mary, very white, with horror in her eyes, 
tries to slip past him. He stops her.) 
You’re not going so—without a word? 

Mary. Good-night, Mr. Dunmore. 

DunmorRE. Good-night, Miss Roofe. 
Is that to be all? 

Mary (half crying). You want me to 
say that I was wrong and you were 
right ? 

DunMoRE. No! 

Mary. You want me to say I will 
never —never go out with—with any one 
again without your leave ? 

DunMoRE. No, no! 

Mary. You want me to protest I did 
not touch a drop of her horrible, horrible 
champagne ? 

DunMoRE. No, no, no! 

Mary. What then? 

DunmorRE. I want you to say you 
will come out with me on the balcony 
again—to-morrow night—after dinner. 

Mary (with a sob, slipping through door). 
Perhaps. 
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QUATIC insects invariably offer to 
A observers of Nature a fascinating 
field for study. It is readily recognised 
as a pond or river is neared, that insects 
become apparent which are peculiar to 
these localities. 

Standing by a clear pool on a bright 
day of early summer, and aided by the 
brilliant sunlight, 
glimpses of strange 
living forms soon 
reward an explorer’s 
eye. Curious grub- 


like creatures may 


be observed slowly 
crawling here and 
there amongst the 
mud and vegetation 
at the bottom. And 
then again others 
with more lively 
habits will without 
apparent effort dart 
through the water 
after some unsus- 
pecting victim; or 
perhaps creeping 
about the mud and 
weeds, some of the 
Caddis-worms will 
be seen half pro- 
truded from the 
ingeniously built 
dwelling - places 
which they drag 
behind them. 

If we visit the 
same pond later in 
the summer season, 
we may be surprised 
at the number of 


flies of various kinds and sizes with 
which we meet. Above it brilliant 
Dragon-flies flash their gaudy colours 
in the sunlight, while in contrast to 
the graceful movements of these, the 
heavy zigzag flight of the Alder- or 
Caddis-flies may be observed round 
about its banks. But of all the flights 


1.—-PORTION OF THE WING OF A MAY-FLY. 
Highly magnified to exhibit the structure. 
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of aquatic insects, nothing is more 
delightfully fascinating than the mazy 
dancings of a swarm of the May-flies 
which appear on the wing in vast num- 
bers towards sunset. 

These insects—May-flies, Dragon-flies, 
Alder-flies, and Caddis-flies—are invari- 
ably associated with aquatic surround- 
ings. But why? While we gazed into 
the pond at those strange grub-like 
creatures, we were only taking a prelimi- 
nary peep at these flies in their early or 
larval stages, just as we might examine 
a caterpillar and wonder however such 
a grub-like form could 
eventually develop in- 
to a gorgeously 
coloured butterfly. 

Generally speaking 
these insects spend 
the greater part of 
their lives beneath the 
water, after which 
their existence in the 
winged or _ perfect 
state lasts but a com- 
paratively short 
period, usually just 
long enough for an 
abrupt mating and 
laying of eggs. This 
of course will bring 
to mind the familiar 
May-fly, so frequently 
referred to as the type 
of brief and ineffectual life. But in 
these references to the brevity of the 
life of this insect it is the moraliser’s 
misfortune that he has somehow for- 
gotten the two or three years of life- 
history through which it at last reaches 
the winged state. 

Indeed the life of the May-fly is by no 
means short considered from an insect 
point of view, although it is true that in 
the winged state its span of life is brief, 
maybe but an hour, or even less according 
tosome authorities. Réaumur considered 
that individuals living from the evening 
of their emergence until the sunrise of 
the next day would be Methuselahs in 
a tribe, of which the greater number 


Il.—LARVA OF MAY-FLY. 


Magnified four times. 
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never see the light of the sun at all. 
Although Nature provides these insects 
with wings but for “the sport of an 
hour,” it does not follow by any means 
that she slights her work on that ac- 
count. I have shown at No. 1 illustra- 
tion a portion of one of the wings of a 
May-fly considerably magnified to ex- 
hibit its beautiful venation and structure. 
With the ocular organs of the May-fly, 
too, Nature has taken infinite and unique 
pains in some species—for there are 
about forty species in Great Britain— 
enriching them with seven eyes of three 
kinds. Two of these 
are compound pillared 
eyes and are raised 
above the head; then 
there are the two 
ordinary compound 
eyes of insects which 
are generally on either 
side of the head, while 
between these and in 
front of the head there 
are three ocelli or 
single eyes. 

Another interesting 
point in the anatomy 
of the May-fly is its 
mouth. As it neither 
requires nor has time 
in its winged state to 
eat or drink, its mouth 
organs become atro- 
phied, leaving nothing but a small air 
passage which leads to the alimentary 
canal. This, however, remains, and, 
remarkable to say, becomes of greater 
dimensions than is usual, the stomach 
forming a capacious sac. 

The older naturalists observed what 
graceful balloon-like movements the 
“dancing May-flies” possessed, but it 
is only of recent date that this buoyancy 
has been satisfactorily explained. It has 
now been found that their movements 
cause air to enter at the mouth which 
distends the stomach sac, the orifices 
of which are then closed, the result 
being that each insect becomes a living 
balloon. 
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The earlier life of the May-fly is some- 


what haphazard, for 


mitted to the water without care or 
foresight on the part of the parents. 


Asarule these 

eg g -mass 
clusters dis- 
integrate 
rapidly and 

allow the eggs 

to sink broad- 

cast in the 

mud below, 
although 

some spe- 

cies creep 

down into 

the water 

and deposit 

their eggs 
under 

stones and 

in similar 
situations. 

The eggs 

often remain 

until perhaps 
February or 
March of the 

next year be- 

fore hatching. 
When the 

larva emerges 

it has no respiratory 
system, but gills soon 
begin to appear, and 
growth seems to take 
place but slowly. 
After moulting _ its 
skin perhaps some 
twenty times—each 
moult making it 
differ in appearance 
—within the period 

of its two to three 
years’ growth, its 
metamorphoses 
are completed, and 
the water to become 


No. 2 illustration shows the larva of a 


May-fly. 


It is a mistake to suppose that May- 


the eggs are com- 


Ill.—EXUVIUM, OR THE CAST SKIN OF A MAY-FLY. 


Magnified twenty times. 


the animal leaves 
a winged May-fly. 
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flies only appear during May, as various 
species arrive at maturity at different 
periods during the summer months. 
But the regularity of emergence of each 


species is re- 
markable, and 
the pheno- 
menon of the 
sudden ap- 
pearance of 
large swarms 
without any 
previous in- 
dication of 
their pre- 
sence is 
familiar. 

The rise 
of the flies 
usually 
takes place 
towards 
sunset in 
still weather, 
and their ex- 
traordinary 
and sudden 
emergence 
from the pupa 
is one of the 
most remark- 
able examples 
found in in- 
sect life. The most 
attentive observers 
have failed to detect 
an interval of more 
thana few seconds be- 
tween the time when 
a pupa or nymph 
floats to the sur- 
face of the water and 
the skin cracks and 
the winged insect 

flies into the air. 
But then a most 
curious second 


emergence has to be performed, for the 
insect is not yet freed of its vestures, being 
still enveloped in a glove-like delicate 
skin which gives it a dingy colour. So it 
alights on some plant-leaf or stem to 
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complete its 
development, 
and there 
gradually 
frees itself 
from. all 
restraining 
bonds. Some- 
times in so 
great a hurry 
is it to soar 
on the newly 
developed 
wings, that it 
willascend be- 
fore this subi- 
mago skin 
is removed, 
finishing the 
process of development in the air, and 
looking like two flies, for this skin is a 
perfect image of the insect, even repro- 
ducing the long and slender tail filaments. 
No. 3 illustration shows a magnified re- 
presentation of one of these cast skins. 
After casting this skin the May-fly 
becomes brighter in colour and expands 
somewhat in size. Vast quantities of 
these flies perish so soon as emergence 
takes place, being devoured by fishes, 
swallows and other birds. 
During the five or six hours which 
probably averages the 
time of their winged 
life, the female insect 
finds a partner and 
the eggs are scattered 
upon the waters. And 
at the end of this time 
the prodigious swarms 
of insects, in which 
the male largely pre- 
dominates, falls away 
as the individuals 
gradually become 
weaker and weaker, 
and the fish enjoy a 
feast which is prob- 
ably equivalent to our 
“strawberry season.” 
One species may de- 
velop a number of 


IV.—A MAY-FLY. 


Natural size. 


swarms for several successive evenings 
and then that generation of that species 
disappears beneath the water for some 
two or three years, although of course, 
alternate generations make an unbroken 
annual emergence. No. 4 illustration 
shows a May-fly, natural size. 

In the intervals of watching the easy 
and graceful flight of the May-flies we 
may have observed resting on palings 
or stones near at hand a number of 
black-bodied flies, with thick and con- 
spicuous dark-coloured veinings on their 
smoky wings, and which common insects 
are known to anglers as Alder-flies. 
No. 5 illustration has been prepared to 
show its anatomy. This is another of 
the insects which are always associated 
with water; the female deposits an 
enormous number of eggs in patches on 
rushes or other aquatic plants ; generally 
there are many hundred eggs in each 
cluster. Sometimes the eggs are placed 
several yards away from the pond which 
makes it extremely awkward for the 
young larve when hatched, for their 
aquatic instincts at once manifest them- 
selves. However, they proceed with all 
possible speed to the nearest water- 
course and so drift down to the ponds, 
and at once become denizens of the 
muddy depths. How they find their 


V.—AN ALDER-FLY. 


Magnified three times. 
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way is one of 
those _instinc- 
tive mysteries 
often exhibited 
by insect larve. 
These _larve 
feed on other 
insect larve, 
notably those 
of the May-fly 
and Caddis-fly, 
for which pur- 
pose Nature 
has__ provided 
them with a 
pair of power- 
ful biting man- 
dibles which 
may be seen 
in the illustra- 
tion No. 6. The 
filaments which 
appear at the 
sides of the 
abdomen are 
the animal’s 


Magnified three times. 


respiratory appendages. 

About May or June the larva has done 
feeding ; it leaves the water and burrows 
in the earth perhaps several yards from 
the pond, whence, after pupating for two 
or three weeks, the clumsy fly emerges. 
They are quite easy 
to capture, being slow 
on the wing. 

Of the Caddis-flies 
the British Isles have 
no less than 150 
species. The larger 
of these insects begin 
to fly as night ap- 
proaches, being of 
nocturnal habits. 

Hence they may 
readily be mistaken 
for moths. Their 
Wings are semi-trans- 
parent and of various 
shades of brown, 
occasionally adorned 
with markings, but 
have not the in- 
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numerable tiny scales arranged on each 
side as in the case of moths. No. 7 
illustration is of a Caddis-fly, but has 
been slightly magnified in order to show 
its structure. 

Caddis-worms divested of their cases 
are familiar to every disciple of the 
“gentle art.” At No. 8 one of these 
is shown slightly magnified. The head 
and legs are protected by being hard 
and horny, but the latter part of the 
abdominal portions is white and soft, 
and it is to protect these parts that the 
larva so assiduously builds its retreat. 

The larve of these insects areextremely 
interesting on account of this curious 
habit of building cases or tubes in 
which to protect the more tender parts 
of their bodies from sticklebacks and 
other enemies. As soon as they leave the 
egg the Caddis-grubs commence building, 
the different species and families each 
manufacturing their dwelling-places in 
different forms and of different materials. 
Individuals of the same species often 
use a variety of substances. Indeed 
most materials which happen to be 
near at hand are utilised: No. g shows 
a number of these cases made of various 
substances and forms. The first is 
built of water-logged bits of stick cut 
to suitable sizes by the larva ; the second 


VIlL.—A CADDIS-FLY. 


Magnified three ttmes. 
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X.—MAGNIFIED VIEW OF THE END OF THE BODY OF ~ 


A CADDIS-LARVA. 


XI.—LARVA OF A DRAGON-FLY. 
Showing the hooks by means of which it retains altachment to its 


case. Magnified three times. 
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is composed of comparatively large 
pieces of sandstone; the next in order 
is a neat form made of minute pieces of 
wood cut into nearly equal lengths ; 
four and five are the homes of species 
which often build their cases of rushes 
combined with various shells of water 
molluscs. These are used with or 
without the consent of their tenants, 
who, when once 
attached by the 
insoluble 
cement of the 
Caddis - worm, 
become close 
prisoners and 
drag hither and 
thither entirely 
at the mercy of 
the grub. 
Number six 
represents 
another built of 
stone, while 
seven is formed 
of convenient 


lengths of 
rushes, eight is 
composed of 
everything as 
yet mentioned, 
including shells, 


stones, wood, 
rushes, &c. In 
nine and ten, 
however, we 
get a new vari- 
ety, for these 
are thin tubes 
built of — tiny 
grains of sand closely cemented to- 
gether, to the outside of which are 
long twigs fixed for the purpose of 
giving a balance. The bottom row 
shows some of these forms as they 
appear from above. 

These aquatic architects arrange and 
build their tubes in a remarkably short 
time. From several of the cases shown 
on the photograph I had to remove their 
inmates for the purpose of this illustra- 
tion, These I then supplied with the 


XII.—HEAD OF THE LARVA OF A DRAGON-FLY. 
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remnants of one or two old cases, which, 
after turning over suspiciously for some 
time, and probably thinking of hungry 
sticklebacks, they at last proceeded to 
work together with all speed into new 
cases. From the time of removal of their 
own cases until they were completely en- 
cased in a new tube occupied just about 
three hours, which, considering that they 
had no choice 
of material 
other than that 
provided, ap- 
peared to me 
to be rather 
smart work. 

To remove a 
Caddis- worm 
from its case is 
no easy matter, 
and if I refer 
my reader to 
No. 10 illustra- 
tion, where is 
shown a mag- 
nified view of 
the latter end 
of the body of 
a Caddis-grub, 
showing the 
horny hooks by 
means of which 
it retains hold 
of its sheath, 
I think that the 
statement will 
readily explain 
itself. 

In concluding 
we may just 
glance at the Dragon-flies, the larve of 
whose various kinds are to be found in all 
ponds more or less. These insects have 
a fearful reputation as horse-stingers, 
and are not infrequently called hornets 
and severely left alone on that account. 
As a matter of fact they are quite in- 
capable of stinging, as they possess 
neither stings nor poison-bag, and may 
therefore be handled with perfect safety, 
in spite of the formidable and menacing 
flourish of their abdomen. 


Magnified to show the mask and true jaws below. 
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A specimen of these embryo insects 
may be seen at No. 11, being the larva 
of one of the more delicate species fre- 
quently observed flying over and around 
ponds. In front of the head will be 
seen a kind of projecting organ called the 
“ mask,” but which is really its lower jaw. 
This the larva is able to withdraw and 
hide beneath its head, in which position 
the mask lies in wait until some un- 
wary victim isin close proximity, when it 
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as they dart past with a speed that is 
simply astonishing, considering that it 
is produced by such delicate muslin-like 
structures. No. 13 shows a magnified 
view of the tips of a pair of the wings of 
one of the more delicate forms, which, 
although the nervures are frail, are 
strengthened one with another until they 
can exert considerable muscular force, 
and so attain the speed of flight necessary 
to these insects when hawking their 


XIII.—TIPS OF THE WINGS OF A DRAGON-FLY. 


Magnified to exhibit the structure. 


suddenly projects forward and the prey 


is secured and withdrawn. The mask 
then holds the prey to the true mouth 
and jaws of the voracious young dragon- 
fly, much in the fashion of an elephant’s 
trunk. To show what a really formid- 
able weapon this lower jaw or mask is, I 
have shown it considerably magnified at 
No. 12. 

When these insects reach the 
winged state they become familiar ob- 
jects in their handsome metallic colour- 
ing and graceful speed of flight—a 
wonderful contrast from their early 
habits at the muddy bottom of the pond. 
Their gauzy wings flash in the sunlight 


prey, for even in their perfect state the 
carnivorous habit still remains with them. 

And when one of the larger species is 
seen continually gliding and returning 
along some hedgerow or woodland glade, 
we may know it is overtaking and cap- 
turing smaller insects less swift of wing, 
which are often retained in the mouth 
until asufficient quantity is obtained, when 
the insect rests and masticates its food. 
If on capturing a Dragon-fly on the wing 
its mouth is opened and examined with 
a pocket lens, it is most frequently found 
to contain a mass of small insect fry, 
and sometimes parts of larger insects. 
On recently capturing a Dragon-fly and | 
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butterfly in the net at the same time 
—possibly the former was chasing the 
latter—I observed the butterfly had a 
large piece cut abruptly out from both 
wings, which were closed together. Im- 


mediately afterwards I saw the missing 
portion rapidly disappearing into the 
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mouth of the Dragon-fly. Certainly the 
face of a Dragon-fly being suddenly pre- 
sented to a helpless butterfly, with its 
large glaring eyes and terrible mouth (see 
No. 14 illustration), must almost kill it 
with sheer fright—at least I should 
imagine so, 


XIV.—THE FACE OF A DRAGON-FLY. 


Considerably magnified. 
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CHAPTER IX 


VERYTHING was ready at last, 

water, stores, arms, and ammuni- 

tion, and the boat, with mainsail and jib 

hoisted, was lying just abreast of the 

station, in charge of Tematau and Tepi, 
surrounded by canoes. 

In the house with me were Mrs. 
Krause and Niabon ; and Kaibuka and his 
head men, who had come to take formal 
charge of the station, and to bid us fare- 
well. I handed old Kaibuka letters to be 
given to the supercargo of the firm’s next 
vessel, presented him and his colleagues 
with a new musket each, together with 
powder and bullets, and a small case of 
tobacco, and then we all went outside, 
and I locked the door formally, and 
handed him the key. He took it, un- 
locked the door, went inside a few steps, 
and then it was locked a second time, 
the key twisted in one of his pendant 
ear-lobes, and the ceremony was over. 
Then we all trooped down to the beach 
together, got into a canoe, and went on 
board. 

Shaking hands with old Kaibuka and 
the rest of the natives who swarmed 
around us to say farewell, I told Tepi 
to lift the anchor, and in another five 
minutes the little craft began to move 
through the water towards the reef, 
accompanied by thirty or forty canoes 
and native boats under sail, all packed 
with natives of both sexes, shouting 
their farewells, and wishing us good 
fortune. 

By sunset we had crossed over the 


wide, submerged reef, which for twenty 
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miles runs due north and south on the 
lee side of Tarawa Lagoon, and hauling 
to the wind just as darkness fell, we 
soon lost sight of our island friends, 
though we could still hear them shouting 
our names—“ Simi,” “ Niabon,” “ Lucia,” 
for some little time after. 

The night was dark, but fine, and the 
light south-easterly breeze sent us along 
at about three knots over a very smooth 
sea. Tepi was standing for’ard on the 
lookout, for fear we might run into any 
fishing canoes from Taritai, Tematau 
was busying himself about our miniature 
galley, my two women passengers were 
rearranging their little cabin, and I 
steered. 

“Well, here we are at last, 
Krause——” i began. 

“ Lucia, please.” 

“Here we are at last, Lucia, then. 
I’m going to run along like this all night, 
until we get to the little island at the 
north end, and then put these gentry 
ashore,” and I pointed to half a dozen 
pigs which were lying tied up on the 
deck. They had, with about fifty or 
sixty fowls, been presented to us by the 
natives, and as we should* have given 
great offence by not accepting them, we 
had to endure their company for the 
present. Then all around us, stowed 
in every conceivable place, were bundles 
of young drinking coco-nuts, husked and 
unhusked, taking up a great deal of room, 
and weighing heavily, and three or four 
rolls of sleeping-mats, presented to 
Niabon, were wedged into the cabin. 
All this collection would have to be either 
got rid of entirely or largely reduced, so 


Mrs. 
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I decided to bring up at the little islet of 
which I had spoken, and overhaul and 
re-stow the boat by daylight. 

“ Look astern,” cried Lucia, as I shall 
now call her ; “isn’t it pretty? And see, 
there is another fleet ahead of us, and 
much nearer.” 

The canoes we had left behind us had 
begun their flying-fish catching, and a 
long line of brightly burning, isolated 
flames was lighting up the sea all around, 


_ ie. Man! 
lee pee: 


The little crajt vegan to move through the water . 
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advance once more. We watched the 
fleet astern a little while, and then found 
ourselves in the midst of the one we 
had seen ahead. There were over fifty 
canoes, all manned by Taritai people. 
They hailed us vociferously, wished us 
good luck, and as we sailed through 
their blazing lines of fire, they threw so 
many flying-fish on board that not only 
the decks were covered, but hundreds, 
striking against the mainsail, fell into the 


_— 
=f) 


. accompanied by thirty or forty canoes and 


native boats under sail. 


revealing the dark bodies of the fishers, 
with four paddles sending each canoe 
through the water, while in the bows 
stood a fifth man, sweeping the water 
deftly with a scoop net attached to a pole 
twelve feet in length, his movements 
guided by a huge torch or flare of dried 
coco-nut leaves, held aloft by a naked boy 
standing on the canoe. platform amid- 
ships. It was indeed a pretty sight, for 
at times the long line of fires would make 
a graceful sweeping curve, and then 
almost unite in a circle, then again open 
out with a fan-like movement, and 
No. 226. July, 1902. 


cabin, and lay there like moving bars of 
brightest silver. 

“Tiakapo, Simi; Tidkapo, Lucia; 
Tiakapo, Nidbon |” they shouted ‘to us, 
as we drew away from them, after 
throwing them some tobacco. 

By daylight we were abreast of the 
islet, and due north of us could just see 
the tops of the coco-nuts on Apaian 
Lagoon showing above the sea-line, ten 
miles distant, and then, to our annoyance, 
the wind died away, and there was every 
indication of there being a dead calm till 
the evening. However, it could not be 

z 
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helped, so we pulled in right up to the 
beach, and let the two women step ashore 
to get breakfast ready. Tepi, picking 
out the youngest and fattest of the pigs, 
knocked it on the head, and cutting the 
thongs of the others tumbled them over 
the side. They soon recovered them- 
selves, and went off. Then followed a 
massacre of a dozen of the fowls, the 
liberation of the rest, and the throwing 
away of the greater portion of the heavy 
coco-nuts. The bundles of mats I threw 
ashore to Niabon, as they would be use- 
ful to shield us from the rain which might 
fall during our stay on the island, and 
then we set to and washed down decks, 
made everything snug, and went ashore 
for breakfast, well satisfied with our 
work, and with the fact that the boat 
was six inches higher out of the watcr. 

The islet, though small, was unusually 
fertile for so low-lying a spot—it being 
in no part more than fifteen feet above 
high-water mark—for in addition to 
the inevitable coco-palms, which grew 
thickly from the water’s edge, there 
were hundreds of fine trees, among them 
being some noble and imposing jack- 
fruits, whose broad, bright green 
branches were almost level with the 
crowns of the palm-trees, their roots 
embedded in a rich, soft, black soil, 
formed by the fallen leaves of hundreds 
of years, mixed with decayed coral 
detritus. 

Niabon had spread the mats in a shady 
spot, and we all made a simple but 
hearty breakfast of grilled fowls, biscuit, 
and young coco-nuts. Then we lit our 
pipes and cigarettes of the good, strong 
black tobacco, and watched a shoal of 
fish leaping and playing about the boat, 
which, with loose, pendant cable, lay 
floating on a sea as smooth and as shining 
as a polished mirror. 

The island, so Niabon told me, had 
not been inhabited for a great number of 
years, though it was occasionally visited 
by natives for the purpose of collecting 
the ripe coco-nuts, and turning them into 
oil, and sometimes the white traders, 
living on Apaian, would stop there when 
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they were on their way to Tarawa and 
Maiana Lagoons. The name of the 
island, she said, was Te Mata Toto 
(“The Bloody Eye”). 

“Why such a name ?” I asked. 

“T will tell you some other time,” she 
replied ; “not now, because I do not want 
Tepi to hear me talking about the place. 
With Tematau it would not matter, for 
although he knows the story, he is not a 
Tarawa man, and has nothing of which 
to be afraid.” 

We sat talking together for some little 
time, and as I looked at Mrs. Krause I 
could not but wonder at the marvellous 
manner in which she was recovering her 
health and strength. Her pallor, once so 
very manifest, had disappeared, as well as 
her languid step, and at this moment she 
was merrily reproving Tepi for smoking 
a pipe so old and dirty and so short in 
the stem that it was burning his nose. 

The big man grinned, and said it was 
a lucky pipe. For when it was white, 
new, and long, and he was smoking it 
for the first time, he, with two other men, 
was fishing from a canoe, it fell from his 
mouth into the sea, and before he could 
dive for it was swallowed by a kura 
(rock-cod). 

“ How know you ?” she asked. 

“ Because my mother found it in the 
belly of one of those we caught, when she 
was cooking it,” he replied promptly. 

Presently Niabon, who knew exactly 
to the smallest detail where everything 
was stowed in the boat, told him to look 
in one of the stern lockers for the fishing 
tackle, where he would find a small hand 
casting net, with which he and Tematau 
could go catch some grey mullet, while 
she, Lucia, and myself, walked round the 
island. 

Bringing my gun with me—for there 
were great numbers of small golden 
plover flying past us towards the sand 
patches now being revealed by the 
ebbing tide, we started off, Niabon lead- 
ing, and conducting us directly towards 
the centre of the islet, which was less 
than three-quarters of a mile from shore 
to shore, and was the northernmost of a 
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chain of five or six, almost connected 
with each other at low water, and 
forming the northern horn of the lagoon. 
A short walk brought us to a small 
cleared space, enclosed by some heavy 
timber. The ground was devoid of any 
foliage with the exception of some 
straggling,. thorny 
bushes, growing up 
between the layers 
of what seemed to 
be a solid bed of 
coral slabs cast up 
by the action of the 
sea during heavy 
storms long years 
before. 

“Tt was once a 
deep hole and was 
used as a well, long, 
long ago,” said 
Niabon, “but the 
bones of seven 
white men lie there 
under the stones. 
Their bodies were 
thrown into the 
well, and then for 
two days some of 
the people of Tara- 
wa threw stones 
upon them till the hole, which was 
five fathoms across from its sloping 
banks, and a fathom and a half down 
to where the fresh water lay, was filled, 
and only a flat surface of stones was 
to be seen. Come, let us get away to 
the other side, for the air here is hot 
and foul from the smell of the damp 
soil underneath these big trees. It is 
never dry, for the sun cannot get to 
it.” 

We gladly followed her, and soon 
reached the other side of the island, 
which faced the lagoon, of which we had 
a glorious view as far as eye could see. 
Then Niabon told us the story of the 
well—a story that, horrible as it was, 
was but a counterpart of many such 
tragedies which had taken place all over 
the North and South Pacific, more 
especially after the settlement of New 
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South Wales, in 1788, and when sandal- 
wooding and whaling brought hundreds 
of ships into the South Seas, the former 
being too often manned and commanded 
by some of the greatest ruffians who ever 
dangled from the end of a rope. 

The story was told to her by old 


The canoes we had left behind us had begun their flying-fish catching. 


Kaibuka, who himself had participated 
in the massacre, which had been planned 
and executed under the direct super- 
vision of his father, his uncle, and him- 
self. And it was not the only such affair 
in which he had been concerned—not 
on Tarawa alone, but on the neighbour- 
ing lagoon of Maiana. From Niadbon he 
had concealed nothing of his past life, 
and I honestly believe could not have 
done so had she wished otherwise, for 
the old fellow showed his respect and 
fear for her and her powers of “seeing 
beyond” to the same degree as did 
every other one of his people—man, 
woman, or child. Niabon imagined that 
this particular case of cutting-off occurred 
about forty or fifty years previously, for 
Kaibuka told her that although he was 
young at the time, he was yet a full- 
grown man; but as he could not even 
z—2 
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guess at his present age, she had no very 
reliable data. 

The island, he told her, was called Te 
Mata Toto (The Bloody Eye of the Land) 
from its being the northern eye or point 
of the lagoon, from which a watch was 
always kept in olden times to give 
warning to the inhabitants of the large 
villages on the opposite side of the 
approach of their hereditary enemies— 
the people of Apaian. The moment a 
fleet of canoes were seen crossing the 
ocean strait which divides the two 
islands, signal fires, always kept in 
readiness, were lit, and the villages 
would prepare to resist the invaders, 
who sometimes, however, would content 
themselves with an assault on the out- 
post stationed on the little island. As 
they generally outnumbered the de- 
fenders by ten to one, there was usually 
but one result—every one of the garrison 
was slaughtered, and the victors, after 
stripping the dead bodies of their valued 
armour of coco-nut fibre, and destroying 
their canoes and houses, would return 
to Apaian satisfied. For this reason— 
i.c., the many sanguinary encounters 
which took place on the little island—it 
was given its ominous name. 

One day Kaibuka was sent to com- 
mand a party of ten men who formed 
the garrison and who were keeping a 
keen watch—for a raid was again ex- 
pected, when a small, . square-rigged 
vessel was seen heading for the island. 
She came boldly on, and dropped anchor 
close to the shore, lowered a boat, and 
five men came on shore. They were all 
armed, and at first were cautious about 
advancing up the beach to Kaibuka and 
his men, but seeing that the latter pos- 
sessed no firearms, they came on, and 
Kaibuka, throwing down his club and 
spear, walked down and shook hands 
with them in a very friendly manner, 
and was at once addressed by one of 
them in the Gilbert Island tongue, 
though he could not speak it very well. 
He told Kaibuka that the ship was going 
to China, and that he was a passenger ; 
that he had been living on Temana (an 
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island far to the south-east) but had tir ed 
of it, and so, when the ship called there 
to get some food, of which she was 
badly in want, he came away with her, 
the captain, in return for his services 
as interpreter, promising to give him a 
passage to the island of Makin, where 
were living four or five white men. He 
then asked Kaibuka if there was any 
drinking water on the little island, and 
any food—of any kind whatever—to be 
obtained. 

The white men were at once taken 
and shown the well, at which they were 
very pleased, and two of them went 
back to the ship for water-casks, the 
others remaining on shore bartering 
with Kaibuka’s people for some fish, a 
turtle, and coco-nuts, paying for them in 
tobacco and knives, and promising them 
a keg of rum if twenty turtle and a boat- 
loadof full-grown coco-nuts were brought 
them within a few days. Turtle, how- 
ever, were scarce, but Kaibuka said that 
there were a good many captive ones in 
the turtle ponds at the main village, and 
he would send over forsome. And then 
his brain began to work. He suggested 
that two or three of the white men 
should go with his messenger ; but they 
were too wary, and made _ excuses, 
which Kaibuka took in seeming good 
part, saying it did not matter, but that he 
would send a messenger over at once to 
his father to tell him to bring as many 
turtle as could be obtained. The captain 
and interpreter were satisfied with this, 
and returned on board, declining to let 
any of the curious natives come with 
them—on the plea that they would be 
too busy repairing some water-casks, 
which they hoped Kaibuka and his men 
would help fill in the morning. 

Then the young chief called to his 
messenger : 

“Tell my father and my uncle that I 
can see but seven men altogether on the 
ship, but each one carries a gun, pistol, 
and cutlass, and two are alw>~s on guard. 
Tell him, too, to bring some turtle and 
fish, and let some young women who 
can dance well come with him as well. 
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But my uncle and some of our best men 
must follow in their canoes at night, and 
make no noise. They must land and 
hide in the bush, and stay there till my 
father speaks.” 

Early on the following morning the 
captain again landed, and was pleased 
to find Kaibuka’s father, accompanied 
by some unarmed men and eight or ten 
handsome young women, awaiting him 
on the beach. He had, he said, brought 
but five turtle that day, but would fetch 
an equal number or more on the morrow 
if they could be obtained. The captain 
was pleased. Fresh food, he said, he 
was very anxious to obtain, as they had 
nothing on board but salt beef and 
mouldy biscuit. He 
gave old Takai (Kai- 
buka’s father) some 
tobacco, and a knife, 
and said that the 
young women might 
go on board and 
dance for the amuse- 
ment of the sailors. 
This was exactly 
what the old man 
desired, for he could, 
from them, obtain 
definite information 
as to the condition 
of affairs on board 
the ship, for it was 
very evident that the 
captain was deter- 
mined not to be led 
into fancied security 
by the friendly de- 
meanour of the 
natives, but meant 
to keep himself and 
crew well prepared 
to resist a surprise. 
' During this time 
the young Kaibuka 
and the interpreter—the white man from 
Temana, had become quite friendly, and 
that evening, whilst the young women 
were still on board, he came on shore 
alone, and calling Kaibuka aside from 
the other natives, said he wanted to 
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speak to him privately. As soon as they 
were alone, he boldly avowed his inten- 
tion of capturing the ship, and murdering 
all the other white men if Kaibuka and his 
people would assist him. The matter, he 
said, could be easily done. He and some 
other white men—two of whom were 
now living at Makin Island—had once 
stolen a ship when they were prisoners 
in Van Dieman’s Land, had killed five or 
six soldiers and some of the crew, and 
sailed away with her to Fiji; and they 
had got much plunder from her. 

“What is to be got from this ship ?” 
asked Kaibuka, who had heard this 
particular story from some traders and 
knew it to be true. 


She came boldly on and dropped anchor close to the shore. 


“ Casks and casks of rum, and kegs of 
powder and bullets, hundreds of muskets, 
swords, knives, and axes and beads—all 
that man can want—for this ship is going 
to a far-off cold country to barter these 
things for furs.”’ 
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Kaibuka then inquired what share of 
the plunder he and his people should 
have if they captured the ship. 

Half, replied the white man. Half of 
everything that was in the ship’s hold 
and in the cabin, except some small 
square boxesof silver money—ten in all— 
for which he (Kaibuka) would have no 
use. And he could have two of the four 
big guns on the deck if he wished ; but 
the ship herself was not to be harmed, 
nor any of her sails or rigging taken 
away. And would Kaibuka lend him 
two or three men to sail her to Makin, 
where he (the white man) would reward 
them well, and where they could remain 
till some ship brought them back to 
Tarawa ? 

“Tt shall be done,” said the young 
man ; “come with me to my father and 
his brother, so that we may talk to- 
gether.” 

The murderous plot was soon arranged 
between the three, and the treacherous 
convict went off on board again to tell 
the unsuspecting captain that the old 


chief was anxious that he (the master) 
would let some of his men come on 
shore in the morning with axes and cut 
down a very large tree growing near the 


well. It was too great an undertaking 
for the natives with their poor tools—it 
would take them a week, but the sailors 
could do it in half a day. Old Takai, 
he said, wanted the tree cut down so as 
to build a large canoe. 

The poor captain fell into the trap, 
the interpreter assuring him that the 
natives would not dream of attempting 
any mischief. Were not some of the 
young women still on board? he asked, 
which was a proof of the amicable 
intentions of the old chief and his 
people. Furthermore, he added, all the 
men had that night returned to the 
mainland to secure more turtle, and only 
the young women, a few boys, and the 
chief himself remained on the island. 

Early in the morning the captain came 
on shore with three men, to fell the tree, 
leaving two only on bdard, with orders 
to be on their guard if he fired a shot, 
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or they suspected anything was wrong. 
The interpreter accompanied him, and 
to show his confidence in the islanders 
he ostentatiously, but with seeming 
carelessness, threw his arms down at the 
foot of a tree, remarking to the captain 
that the old chief and boys and women 
seemed rather frightened at the sight of 
four armed white men, who also carried 
axes. Somewhat unwillingly the captain 
and his men followed suit, and then even 
permitted the children to carry their 
axes for them. 

The interpreter walked on ahead with 
the old chief, apparently talking on 
nothing of importance, but in reality 
telling him with great glee of how he 
had succeeded in lulling the captain’s 
suspicions. Presently the whole party 
reached the thicket in which the well 
was situated, and as the path was narrow 
they had to walk in single file, the children 
who were carrying the axes falling behind. 
And then suddenly, and almost without 
a sound, thirty or more stalwart savages, 
led by the young Kaibuka and his uncle, 
leapt on the unsuspecting white men, 
who in a few seconds were clubbed to 
death before even they could utter a cry. 

“ Now for the two on the ship,” cried 
the renegade to young Kaibuka; “go, 
one of you women, down to the shore, 
near the ship, and cast a stone into the 
water as if at a fish, and the women on 
board, who are watching, will kill them 
as easily as we have killed these.” 

As he turned, an axe was raised and 
buried in his brain, and he pitched head 
foremost down the bank into the well— 
dead. 

“Let him lie there,” said one of the 
leaders; “throw the others after him, 
and wait for two more.” 

The two poor seamen on board the 
ship were ruthlessly slaughtered by the 
women in a similarly treacherous manner, 
their bodies brought on shore, thrown 
down into the well with those of their 
shipmates and the renegade, and the 
whole depression filled with sand and 
coral slabs, till it was level with the sur- 
rounding soil. 
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Whilst this was being done by one 
lot of savages, another was looting: the 
vessel of her cargo of trade goods, 
which was rapidly transferred in canoes 
to the mainland. Then, as her capturers 
feared to set fire to her, knowing that 
the blaze would be seen by the natives 
of Apaian, ten miles away, they managed 
to slip her cable, after cutting a large 
hole in her side at the water line. Long 
before sunset she was still in sight, 
drifting on a smooth sea to the west- 
ward ; then she suddenly disappeared, 
and nothing was ever known of her fate, 
and of the awful ending of her hapless 
captain and crew, except what was 
known by the perpetrators of the 
massacre themselves. 

Such was Niadbon’s story of Te Mata 
Toto, and both Mrs. Krause and myself 
were glad to get away from the imme- 
diate vicinity of the tragedy, and return 
to our camping place near the boat, 
where we found both Tematau and Tepi 
awaiting us with some fine mullet, which 
I supplemented later on by a few plover. 
In the afternoon, whilst the women 
slept, the two men and myself cleaned 
our firearms, and attended to various 
matters on the boat. At sunset the 
breeze came away freshly from the old 
quarter—the south-east—and ‘by dark 
we were at sea again, heading due north 
for Makin, the most northerly of the 
Gilbert Group, which was eighty, miles 
distant, and which island I -wanted to 
sight before keeping away north-west 
for the Caroline Archipelago, for there 
was a long stretch between, and I was 
not too brilliant a navigator. 


CHAPTER X 


HOWEVER, we were not to see Makin 
Island, for about midnight the wind 
chopped round to the north—right 
ahead—and by daylight we had to reef 
down and keep away for the south poiut 
of Apaian, in the hope that by running 
along the east coast for a few miles we 
might get shelter. But we found it 
impossible to anchor owing to the heavy 
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sea running ; neither could we turn back 
and make for our former anchotage, 
which was now exposed to the full 


strength of the wind and sweep of the 


sea. We certainly could make the 
passage at the north end of Tarawa— 
near the Island of the Bloody Eye— 
and run into the lagoon, where we 
should be in smooth water ; but we did 
not want to go back to Tarawa, under 
any circumstances—my own pride, quite 
apart from my companions’ feelings, 
would not let me entertain that idea for 
an instant. To attempt to beat back 
round the south point of Apaian, and get 
into Apiaian Lagoon would be madness, 
for the sea in the straits was now running 
mountains high, owing to a_ strong 
westerly current, and the wind was 
steadily increasing in violence ; and even 
had it not been so, and we could have 
got inside easily, would either Mrs. 
Krause or myself have cared to avail 
ourselves of its security. For Bob 
Randall, the trader there, would be sure 
to board us, and Bob Randall, one of 
the. straightest, decentest white men 
that ever trod in shoe leather, would 
wonder what Mrs. Krause was doing in 
Jim Sherry’s boat! He and I had 
never met, but he knew both Krause and 
Mrs. Krause. No, I thought, that would 
never do. 

All this time we were hugging the 
land as near as we could, first on one 
tack, then on the other, hoping that 
the weather would moderate, but hoping 
in vain, for the sky was now a dull 
leaden hue, and the sea was so bad, 
even in our somewhat sheltered situa- 
tion, that we were all more or less sea-sick. 
I got my chart and studied the thing 
out. Sixty miles due south of us was 
Maiana Lagoon—a huge square-shaped 
atoll, into which we might run—and 
have the boat plundered by the natives 
to a certainty. That was no good. No, 
if the gale did not moderate, there was 
but one course open to me—to run 
before it for Apamama—a hundred and 
thirty miles to the S.S.E., which meant 
two hundred and sixty miles of sailing 
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before we laid a course for the N.W. 
And then the delay. We might be tied 
up by the nose in Apamama Lagoon fora 
week or more before we could make 
another start. I rolled up the chart, wet 
and soddened as it was with the rain 
beating on it, and angrily told Tematau, 
who was steering, to watch the sea, for 
every now and then the boat would 
plunge heavily and ship a caskful or two 
of water over the bows. 

“We are in a bad place here, master,” 
he replied quietly; “’tis the strong 
current that raiseth the high sea.” 

I knew he was right, and could not but 
feel ashamed of my irritability, for both 
he and Tepi had been watching the boat 
most carefully, and I there and then 
decided what to do, my _ ill-temper 
vanishing when I saw Mrs. Krause and 
Niabon bailing out the water which had 
come over the hatch coamings into their 
cabin. 

“This is a bad start for us, Lucia,” I 
said cheerfully ; “we can’t dodge about 
here under the lee of the land with such 
a searunning. I am afraid that there is 
no help for us but to make a run for it 
for Apamama. What do you think, 
Niabon ?” 

She looked at me with a smiling face, 
and rising to her feet steadied herself by 
placing her hands on the after-coaming 
of the hatch. Her thin muslin gown 
was wet through from neck to hem, and 
clung closely to her body, and as her 
eyes met mine, I, for the first time in my 
life, felt a sudden tenderness for her, 
something that I never before felt when 
any woman’s eyes had looked into mine. 
I had never yet met a woman who seemed 
to so hold and possess my moral sense 
as did this semi-savage girl, who, for all 
I knew, might be no better than the 
usual run of Polynesian girls with 
European blood in their veins. But yet 
at that moment, I felt, ay, I knew, though 
I could not tell why, that she was not 
what she might well have been, when 
one considered her past environment, 
and her lonely, unprotected situation— 
that is, lonely and unprotected from a 
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civilised and conventional point of view, 
for with the wild races among whom 
she had dwelt since her infancy, she 
had always met with full, deep, and ample 
protection, and love and respect—and 
fear. 

“Thou art the captain, Simi,’’ she said 
in Samoan, “and thou alone canst guide 
us on the sea. And I think, as thou 
dost, that we must sail before the storm 
to Apamama ; for when the wind comes 
suddenly and strong from the north, as it 
has done now, it sometimes lasteth for 
five days, and the sea becomes very 
great.” 

“?Tis well, Niabon,” I answered with 
a laugh, meant more for Mrs. Krause 
than for her; “ we shall turn the boat’s 
head for Apamama, and lie there in the 
lagoon in peace till the gale hath died 
away.” 

And then we wore ship, and in another 
hour were racing before the gale under 
the jib and an extemporised foresail 
of a mat lashed to two short oars, 
the lower one fast to the deck, and the 
upper one, eighteen inches or so higher, 
to the mast stays. This lifted the boat 
beautifully, and made her steer ever so 
much easier than had I tried to run her 
with a close-reefed mainsail, for the 
lopping seas would have caught the 
boom, and either capsized us or carried 
the mast away, and yet I had to keep 
enough canvas on her-—jib and mat 
foresail—to run away from the toppling 
mountains of water behind us. 

I had never had such an experience 
before, and hope I may never have one 
like it again. Every few minutes we 
would drop down into a valley as dark 
as death, with an awful wall of blackness 
astern, towering over us mountain high, 
shaking and wavering as if it knew not 
the exact spot whereunder we, struggling 
upward, lay helpless in the trough, await- 
ing to be sent to the bottom if we failed 
to rise on the first swelling outlier of 
the black terror astern. 

How we escaped broaching to and 
foundering in that wild gale will always 
be a wonder to me, for the boat, although 
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she did not ship much water, was so 
deadly sluggish whenever she fell into 
the trough that looking astern made 
my flesh creep. All that night we 
went tearing along, and glad enough 
we were when day broke, and we saw 
the sun rise. 

The wind still blew with great violence, 
but later on in the morning the sky 
cleared rapidly, and at nine o’clock 
to our delight we sighted Apamama 
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me to come and anchor on the other 
side, abreast of the village. 

My reasons for wishing to avoid 
coming in contact with the people 
were shared by my companions, and 
were based on good grounds. 

The ruler of Apamama, King Apinoka, 
was, although quite a young man, the 
most powerful and most dreaded of all 
the chiefs of the islands of the mid- 
Pacific, and he boasted that in time he 


How we escaped broaching to and foundering in that wild gale will always be a wonder to me. 


a little to leeward, distant about eight 
miles, and in another hour we raced 
through the north passage and brought 
to in smooth water under the lee of 
two small uninhabited islands which 
gave us good shelter. From where 
we were’ anchored we could see 
the main village, which was six miles 
away to the eastward, and I quite 
expected to see visitors coming as soon 
as the wind fell sufficiently to permit of 
boats or canoes beating over to us, and 
determined to give them the slip if 
possible, and get underweigh again 
before they could board us and urge 


would crush out and utterly exterminate 
the inhabitants of the surrounding islands 
unless they submitted to him, and for 
years past had been steadily buying 
arms of the best quality. He had in 
his employ several white men, one of 
whom was his secretary, another was 
a sort of military instructor, and a third 
commanded a small but~ well armed 
schooner, and it was his (the king’s) 
ambition to possess a steamer, so that 
he could more easily and expeditiously 
set out on his career of conquest. The 
revenue he derived’ from the island was 
a very large one, for the island contained 
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hundreds of thousands of coco-nut trees, 
and all day long from morn till night, 
his subjects were employed in turning 
the nuts into oil or copra, which he sold 
to trading vessels. A thorough savage, 
though he affected European dress at 
times, he ruled with a rod of iron, and 
he had committed an appalling number 
of murders, exercising his power and his 
love of bloodshed in a truly horrifying 
manner. For instance, if one of his 
slaves offended him, he would have the 
man brought before him and order him 
to climb a very tall coco-nut tree in 
front and throw himself down. If the 
poor wretch hesitated, Apinoka. would 
then and there shoot him dead; if he 
obeyed, and threw himself down, he was 
equally as certain to be killed by the fall 
—-sixty feet or more. Wherever he went 
he was surrounded by his bodyguard 
of picked men, and his haughty and 
domineering disposition was a general 
theme among the white traders of the 
Pacific Islands. To those captains who 
supplied him with firearms, he was 
liberal to lavishness in the favours he 
conferred; to any who crossed him or 
declined to pander to him, he would be 
grossly insulting, and forbid them to 
ever come into the lagoon again. His 
house was a huge affair and contained 
an extraordinary medley of articles— 
European furniture, sewing machines, 
barrel organs, brass cannon and cannon 
balls, cuckoo clocks, bayonets, cutlasses, 
rifles, cases and casks of liquor, from 
Hollands gin to champagne, and fiery 
Fiji rum to the best old French brandy. 
His harem consisted of the daughters of 
his most notable chiefs, and occupied a 
house near by, which was guarded day and 
night by men armed with breechloaders, 
who had instructions to shoot any one 
who dared to even look at the king’s 
favourites. 

And yet, strangely enough, the very 
people over whom this despot tyrannised 
were devotedly attached to him; and 
many trading captains had told me that 
he was “a real good sort when you get 
to know him.” One of these men a few 
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years later conveyed Apinoka and five 
hundred of his fighting men to the 
neighbouring islands of Kuria and 
Aranuka—two of the loveliest gems of 
the mid Pacific—and witnessed the 
slaughter of the entire male population, 
Apinoka sparing only the young women 
and the strongest children, keeping the 
former for himself and his chiefs, and 
the children for slaves. As might have 
been expected, there were always plenty 
of renegade and ruffianly white men eager 
to enter into his service, in which they 
could give full fling to their instincts of 
rapine and licentiousness. 

I had never seen Apinoka nor any of 
his European hangers-on, and had no 
desire to make his or their acquaintance, 
so I anxiously watched the weather and 
had everything ready to get underweigh 
the moment we could do so with safety. 
But though it was smooth enough inside 
the lagoon, the wind continued to blow 
with undiminished violence, and even 
had it moderated, there was such a 
terrific sea tumbling in through the 
narrow passage, that it would have 
been a most risky undertaking to have 
attempted to beat out against a head 
wind, with such a heavy, sluggish boat. 
Had I known what was to happen I 
should have risked it ten times over. 

At noon, whilst we were having our 
mid-day meal, Tematau, who was stand- 
ing for’ard, scanning the eastern shore 
of the atoll, said he could see a boat 
coming towards us, beating up under a 
reefed mainsail and jib. 

“Tt is one of Apinoka’s boats, Simi,” 
said Niabon, “for there is no trader in 
Apamama; the king will let no one trade 
here.” 

“Well, we can’t help ourselves,” I 
said, as I looked at the boat through my 
glasses ; “ she is beating up for us—there 
is no doubt about that. I daresay we 
shall get rid of them when they find out 
who we are.” 

Niabon shook her head, and by their 
faces I saw that both Tepi and Tematau 
did not like the idea of our awaiting 
the coming boat, 
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“What can we do?” I said with 
childish petulance. “ We cannot go to 
sea in such weather as this, and get 
knocked about uselessly.” 

“Master,” said big Tepi, gravely, 
“may I speak ?” 

“Speak,” I said, as I handed my 
glasses to Mrs. Krause,—“ what is 
it?” 

“This, master. These men of Apamama 
be dangerous. No one can trust them ; 
and they will be rude and force them- 
selves upon us, and when they see the 
many guns we have on board they will 
take them by force, if thou wilt not sell 
them at their own price.” 

“Let them so try,” I said in sudden 
anger at the thought of a boatload of 
King Apinoka’s crowd of naked bullies 
coming on board and compelling me 
to do as they wished: “I will shoot 
the first man of them who tries to 
lay his hand on anything which is 
mine.” 

Tepi’s black eyes sparkled, and all 
the fighting blood of his race leapt to 
his cheeks and brow, as he stretched 
out his huge right arm. 

“Ay, master. And I too desire to 
fight. But these men will come as 
friends, and their numbers and weight 
will render us helpless in this small boat. 
Is it not better that we should hoist 
the anchor and run before the wind to 
the south passage, gain the open sea, 
and then come to anchor again under 
the lee of the land until the storm is 
spent ?” 

His suggestion was so sensible that I 
felt annoyed and disgusted with myself. 
Of course there was a south passage less 
than ten miles distant, and we could easily 
run down to it and bring to outside the 
reef, and either lay-to, or anchor in 
almost as smooth water as it was inside! 
But I would not let Mrs. Krause or 
Niabon think that I had forgotten about 
it; so I spoke sharply to poor Tepi, 
and told him to mind his own busiriess. 
Did he think, I asked, that I was a fool 
and did not know either of the south 
passage or my own mind? And so I let 
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my vanity and obstinaey overrule my 
common sense. 

“Get thy arms ready,” I said to 
Tematau and Tepi, “ and if these fellows 
are saucy stand by me like men. I shall 
not lift anchor and run away because 
Apinoka of Apamama sendeth a boat to 
me.” 

Now, I honestly believe that these 
two men thought that there would be 
serious trouble if I was so foolishly 
obstinate as to await the coming boat, 
when we could so easily lift anchor, rip 
down the lagoon, and be out through the 
south passage and in smooth water under 
the lee of the land in less than an hour ; 
but at the same time they cocked their 
eyes so lovingly at the Sniders and 
Evans’s magazine rifles which Niabon 
passed up to me that I knew they were 
secretly delighted at the prospect of a 
fight. 

Niabon said something in a low voice 
to Mrs. Krause, who then spoke to me, 
and said nervously :— 

“ Please do not think I am a coward, 
Mr. Sherry. But do you not think it is 
better for us to get away.” 

“No, I don’t,” I answered so rudely 
that her face flushed scarlet, and her 
eyes filled with tears ; “1 shall stay here 
if fifty of King Apinoka’s boats were in 
sight.” And as I spoke, I felt a strange, 
unreasoning fury against the approach- 
ing boat. 

I picked up an Evans rifle—we had 
two on board,—filled the magazine, 
handed it to Niabon, told her to lay it 
down in the little cabin, out of sight with 
the other arms—three Snider carbines, 
my breech-loading shotgun, and three of 
those rotten pin-fire French service 
revolvers—the Lefaucheux. My own 
revolver was a Deane and Adams, and 
could be depended upon—the Lefau- 
cheux could not, for the cartridges were 
so old that twenty-five per cent. of them 
would miss fire. Years before, at a ship 
chandler’s shop in Singapore, I had 
bought twenty of these revolvers, with 
ten thousand cartridges, for a trifling 
sum, intending to sell them to the natives 
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of the Admiralty Islands, who have a 
great craze for “ little many-shooting 
guns,” as they call revolvers; but the 
cartridges were so defective that I was 
ashamed to palm them off as an effec- 
tive weapon, and had given all but three 
away to various traders as curiosities to 
hang upon the walls of their houses. 

As the boat drew near, I saw that she 
was steered by a white man, who sailed 
her beautifully. He was dressed in a 
suit of dirty pyjamas, and presently, as 
the wind lifted the rim of the wide 
Panama hat he was wearing, I caught a 
glimpse of his features and recognised 
him—Florence Tully, one of the 
greatest blackguards in the Pacific, and 





whom I had last seen at Ponape, in the 
Carolines. As he saw me looking at him, 
he took off his hat and waved it. 

“That is ‘Florry’ Tully, Jim,” said 
Mrs. Krause. “I have often seen him. 
He is the man who shot his wife—a 
native girl—at Yap, in the Carolines, 
because she told the captain of a 
Spanish gunboat that he had been sell- 
ing arms to the natives.” 

“ 1 know the fellow too,” I said ; “ the 
little scoundrel used to be boatswain of 
Bully Hayes’s brig, the Leonora. Hayes 
kicked him ashore at Jakoits Harbour, 
on Ponape, for stealing a cask of rum 
from the Leonora, and selling it to the 
crew of an American whaler.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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“THE death of King Alphonso XII. 
filled the minds of such Spaniards 

as remained faithful to the monarchy 
with uncertainty as well as gloom. The 
throne of S. Ferdinand was left practi- 
cally vacant, and despondency about its 
future was almost universal. The parti- 
sans of the dynasty made ready for battle 
against Carlists and Radicals, It seemed 
as though the death of the lamented 
husband of Dojia Maria Christina of 
Hapsburg was equivalent to the dis- 
appearance of a whole dynasty, of a 
whole race, of a system of government. 
Happily, however, the august widow 
received cordial support from the outset, 
and all the imaginary clouds were dis- 
persed by the fortunate birth of the son 
of Alphonso XII. Little more than six 
months elapsed between the gloomy 
fatality and the happy event; and in 
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ROBERTO DE PALACIO 





that small space of time the whole aspect 
of affairs was changed, the whole future 
of Spain was consolidated. 

Alphonso XIII. was proclaimed of 
age at 16, according to the Consti- 
tution. The young monarch was born 
on the 17th of May, 1886, at 2.30 p.m. 
His birth resolved most providentially 
the doubts regarding the male succession 
which had overshadowed the reflections 
of statesmen during five months. 

It appears that doubts were aroused as 
to the name to be given to the heir to 
the crown, not from any objection to the 
name of Alphonso, but because of the 
figure XIII. which would belong to it; 
it was, however, decided to disregard the 
superstition—more French than Spanish 
—which; attaches misfortune to that 
numeral. The reign of Alphonso XIL., 
which had been interrupted by a pre- 
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mature death, had been distinguished by 


wise and prudent government, and ought 
to be continued by another Alphonso. 
What other name could have been 
chosen to continue the history of Spain ? 
The name of Ferdinand had not left 
pleasant memories with the Liberals ; 
that of Carlos raised many objections 
and recalled all the civil wars of the 
century ; that of Louis was reinforced 
by one solitary and unpleasant pre- 
cedent ; the Philips had left traditions 
which the spirit of this age could not 
follow : it was accordingly necessary 
either to revive very remote names, or 
to adopt a new one, or to choose the 
one which was most obviously appro- 
priate to the new-born child. No. XIII. 
is also that of his godfather, the Pope, 
and has proved no obstacle to the 
glorious government of the Church. 
For six hours the members of the 
Government, the grandees of Spain, the 
upper clergy, representatives of the two 
Chambers and the Corps diplomatique, 
had been awaiting the deliverance of the 
august invalid, when the Prime Minister, 
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Don Praxedes Sagasta, appeared in the 
antechamber and announced in tones of 
the deepest emotion : 

“Her Majesty the Queen has given 
birth to a Prince. God save the King!” | 

“Hurrah !” they all answered from 
the bottom of their hearts. 

Shortly afterwards the Duchess de 
Medina de las Torres, chief lady in wait- 
ing, appeared, bearing in her arms a 
dish containing the sturdy child who 
had just been born. 

When the Queen learned that the last 
offspring of her lamented consort was 
a boy, she stammered amid sighs and 
tears, “‘My poor Alphonso .. . that 
you should not have seen him, whom 
you so ardently desired !” 

At 1.30 p.m. on Saturday, May 22, 
1886, the christening of H.M. Alphonso 
XIII. took place in the Chapel Royal, at 
Madrid, with all the solemn pomp that 
is traditional at the Spanish Court. The 
King was carried in the arms of his 
governess, the Duchess de Medina de las 
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Torres, and baptized by Cardinal Paya, 
assisted by the Palace Chaplain, Sejior 
Gonzalvo, and the hon. chaplains Sejiors 
Cardona and Pareja, the former of whom 
is now Bishop of Sion. 

The King received the names of 
Alphonso, Leo, Ferdinand, Mary, 
Santiago, Isidor, Pascual, and Anthony, 
the latter being the name of one of the 
saints for the day 
of the christening. +» 

The little monarch e 
was dressed in robes 
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of the finest cam- 
bric and lace, witha 
lace cloak of point d’Alencon, a girdle 
adorned with fleurs de lys, and draperies 
trimmed with golden fleece. 

Two days previously, at 6 p.m. of the 
20th, the royal child was inscribed in 
the civil register at the Palace by the 
Minister of Justice. H.R.H.the Infanta 
Dojia Isabel Francisca condescended to 
appear and declared “ That H.M. the 
King was born in this royal palace on 
the 17th instant at 2.30 p.m.; that he 
is the lawful son of H.M. Alphonso XII. 
and H.M. the Queen Regent Dofia Maria 
Cristina Reniero of Hapsburg-Lorraine, 

No. 226. July, 1902. 


THE KING IN 1896. 
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who was born at Gross-Seelovitz, near 
Brun (Moravia) ; that on his father’s side 
he is grandson of T.M. Queen Isabella 
II., and her august consort Don Fran- 
cisco de Asis, both born at this court; 
that on his mother’s side he is de- 
scended from T.I. and R.H. Archduke 
Charles Ferdinand of Austria, native of 
Vienna, deceased, and his august consort 
Doiia Isabel Fran- 
cisa de Asis Serafica 
Archduchess of 
Austria, who 
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and resides at 
Vienna ; and, finally, that H.M. the King 
is to receive the names of Alphonso XIIL., 
Leo, Ferdinand, Mary, Santiago, Isidor, 
Pascual, and Anthony.” 

The official record was signed by 
H.R.H. the Infanta Dojia Isabel of 
Bourbon, Sefior Alonso Martinez, Sefior 
Sagasta, the Marquis of Havanna, Sefior 
Martos, the Marquis of Santa Cruz, and 
Sejior Oliver, and published in the Gazette 
on the 23rd of May. 

H.M. the Queen Regent had given 
orders that, on the day of her son’s 
christening, admission to the royal 
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to know something of the life of Alfonso 
XIII., his character, tastes, and occu- 
pations. Some famous authoresses have 
written about him, one of them an orna- 
ment of Spanish literature ; but she has 
embellished her narrative with em- 
broideries that detract from its accuracy, 
and she has called in the aid of her 
fancy to assist in her amiable effort of 
idealisation. I prefer to play the part 
of a chronicler, leaving flights of fancy 
to those whose talent is capable of 
working enchantments with its beauty. 

It is not every intelligence that is 
capable of assimilating all the learning 
which is required by a king for the 
government of his people. He must 
embark upon the career of a soldier as 
well as upon that of a sailor, on that of 
a lawyer as well as on that of a states- 
man. It is not, therefore, superfluous to 
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palace should be granted 
to all persons of every 
class who desired to wit- 
ness the procession of the 
royal cortége and the re- 
ligious ceremony. Accord- 
ingly from 10 a.m. great 
crowds thronged the lofty 
galleries, whose walls were 
bedecked with the richest 
tapestries, fitting treasure 
for a palace. Inthe centre 
of the royal chapel the font, 
in which S. Domingo de 
Guzman had been 
christened, was exposed. 

In view of the coming 
of age of this young 
monarch and the _possi- 
bilities of his destiny, I 
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remark that the august child displayed 
exceptional aptitude for his early studies 
and continued to increase in wisdom as 
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he increased in stature. The result of 
his exceptional aptitude, and of the 
sound teaching which he received, has 
been shown by his speculative spirit and 
the intelligent questions which indicated 
the working of his brain. His tutors 
observed it from the beginning of his 
education ; the young monarch delights 
to analyse what he studies ; he is not 
content with mere facts, but insists upon 
understanding the causes that produced 
them. A wise pedagogue, Don Regino 
Zaragoza, undertook the elementary 
education of the King. The pupil 
did not disappoint his master, for, not 
only in the three R’s but in religion 
and morality, he exhibited his clear 
understanding and his prodigiously re- 
tentive memory, both most useful for 
the hard requirements of his career. 
Naturally the King was not exempt from 
preferences for certain studies, but like 
other reasonable beings he was always 
ready to submit his wishes to superior 
authority. It is a providential and 
notable circumstance that the august 
scholar should have displayed a decided 
preference for those studies which, 
above all others, are desirable for the 
head of astate. Alphonso exhibited a de- 
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cided taste and an exemplary enthusiasm 
for history, law, science, and _ tactics. 
He was found to have a real vocation 
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for the most appropriate teaching, and 
at the same time he never neglected 
such other subjects as constitute general 


culture, and are indispensable in the 
highest spheres. 

The King’s life has been regulated 
according to the reasonable laws of 
health, that is to say, early to bed and 
early to rise and not to work his brain 
for more than two consecutive hours. 
Winter and summer he rises at 6 a.m., 
and devotes but a brief space of time to 
his toilet. This over, he exercises his 
muscles with parlour gymnastics. Then 
he takes a light breakfast in the company 
of his second tutor Don Aguirre de 
Tejada, a brigadier-general of marine 
infantry, and one of his two instructors, 
the celebrated Lieut.-Colonel of artillery, 
Don Juan Loriga, or else Don Miguel 
Gonzalez de Castejon, who holds the 
same position on the military staff. 
Breakfast over, he does his duty as a 
good son by visiting his august mother 
and his sister the Infanta Maria Theresa, 
and spends a few minutes with them 
while they breakfast. He begins his 
studies at nine and, according to the plan 
already mentioned, interrupts them at 
eleven, when he goes for a ride with his 
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instructor of the guard, taking a pro- 
menade through the leafy avenues of the 
Casa de Campo or the Pardo, until it is 
time to return for his afternoon lessons. 
He lunches at noon, attended by his 
second tutor, his instructor of the guard 
and his English professor, with whom 
he converses in the language of Shake- 
speare during the meal. A short lesson 
of one hour is followed at 2 p.m. bya 
walk or a ride or a drive ; or else, in his 
shooting suit, he repairs to the Pardo to 
kill a few rabbits or partridges ; or else 
he devotes the spare couple of hours to 
the picture galleries whose works of art 
are a real delight to him. Returning to 
the palace at four he takes tea with his 
august family. At five he resumes his 
lessons. At six he takes a short rest of 
30 minutes, which he devotes to the 
perusal of the illustrated papers, or to 
the arrangement of the photographs he 
has taken himself (for he is a zealous 
devotee of the camera). And so he finds 
time fly away very fast. Soon after 6.30 
he dines with the Infanta Maria Theresa, 


attended by her governess, the Countess 
of Mirasol, and Miss Czerny. Sometimes 
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the time passes until ten o’clock, when 
Alphonso XIII. retires to bed every night 
almost to the tick. 

His mother is very often present at 
the young King’s classes, and seizes 
every opportunity left her by the duties 
and occupations of her lofty position to 
enjoy the society of her son. In the 
evening she always shares the distrac- 
tions of her children. 

The schedule of the King’s instruction 
is naturally organised with the utmost 
wisdom. The professors have arranged 
their subjects so that his intellectual 
labours shall never be wearisome or 
monotonous. One day is just like 
another, except that the young Sovereign 
enjoys relaxation on Saturdays, when he 
visits the Church of the Buen Suceso. 

The King’s professor of history and 
philosophy is Don Fernando Brieva, a 
man of wide and solid learning, and a 
famous lecturer at the University of 
Madrid. Political economy and law are 
taught by the illustrious doctor, Don 
Vicente Santamaria de Paredes. The 
King’s tutor, Don Juan Loriga, gives 
him instruction in mathematics, geo- 
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the King plays billiards after dinner, 
sometimes he plays the piano with his 
sister, who is a very fine performer. So 


graphy, chemistry, and artillery. Lieut.- 
Colonel Don Miguel Gonzalez de Castejon 
teaches geometry, physics, topography, 
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and military history. Brigadier-General 


Aguirre undertakes literature and nautical 
lore; Captain Enrique Ruiz Fornells 
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undertakes tactics; Don 
Francisco de Paula Arriaga, 
director of the Geographical 
and Statistical Institute, under- 
takes natural science ; Messrs. 
Gayan, Merry del Val, and 
Frommen are the respective 
professors of French, English, 
and German. M. Carbonell 
is the fencing-master; Dr. 
Mariano Ordax has _ been 
succeeded as gymnastic in- 
structor by Sefior Sanchez ; 
and riding is taught by Don 
Antonio Bellido, who has been employed 
at the Palace for over forty years, and 
is really unrivalled. Finally, the drawing- 
master is Don Jose Coello y Perez del 
Pulgar, a cavalry captain. In any other 
connection than the difficult and delicate 
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mission of teaching a King, it might be 
said that, with so brilliant a staff of 
professors, all expectations must be ful- 
filled ; but in the present case 
it must be admitted, that only 
the lofty duty of preparing a 
Sovereign for his supreme 
functions could impose 
supreme sacrifices and inspire 
unlimited devotion. 
The King’s chief interest 
centres in military matters. 
This he exhibited from his 
infancy, when he commanded 
the battalion of babies which 
drilled and manceuvred in the 
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gardens of the palace. He may be 
described as a born soldier, and he soon 
manifested his military vocation by his 
perseverance on horseback whenever 
there were military exercises at Cara- 
banchel. He has always taken the 
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utmost delight in exhibitions of dex- 
terity and agility, and of all distrac- 
tions he prefers the chase, riding, 
and fencing beyond all others. When 
the weather is fine, the King rarely 
spends a day without doing consider- 
able execution among the rabbits and 
hares of the Pardo and Zarzuela. He 
is a good shot and rarely misses his 
target ; such is his passion for firearms 
that, when he cannot go out shooting, 
he rarely fails to distract himself with 
blank cartridges. He has a fine stable 
of thoroughbreds, and takes a delight in 
galloping across country and jumping 
hurdles or ditches. 

He is very fond of taking photographs, 
and makes a point of developing and 
printing his own negatives. He also 
makes a hobby of collecting coins, 
stamps, and postcards. In all his pas- 


times he exhibits analytical observation 
and a great gift for orderly classification. 

Any one who has been privileged to 
converse with the young monarch will 
testify to his frank expression, his smiling 


countenance, his affability, his geniality, 
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and the masculine energy which is 
remarkable at his tender age. His 
character has been sweetened by the 
intercourse of his noble mother, and 
strengthened by the guidance of his 
chosen teachers. His temperament has 
been found to combine benevolence and 
docility with distinction and uprightness 
to a remarkable degree. His adap- 
tability, his determination and his passion 
for outdoor sports, are his most con- 
spicuous and attractive features, and 
many people have been too hasty to 
conclude that he takes no pleasure in 
theatres, operas, and other similar 
entertainments. As a matter of fact 
he revels in such distractions. What 
he resents is to have to spend many 
hours indoors when he might be leaping 
and galloping and sharing military 
exercises. 

The King’s coming of age induces 
us to hope that much good fortune may 
be in store for his unhappy country, 
which has been embittered by so many 
misfortunes and afflicted by intolerable 
adversity. 
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HERE are some dozen things in my 

study—hanging on the walls, stuck 
on top of the bookcase, and littered 
about generally—that serve to remind 
one in thoughtful moments of the per- 
plexing methods the gods use in fooling 
men. 

With much patient care they weave a 
rope for a victim’s neck, then at the 
last moment—cut it ; they drive a man 
with harrowing blows to the dizzy edge 
of some sheer precipice, down which 
they have already hung a ladder for his 
safe descent. Of course sometimes the 
ladder isn’t there, the gods forget to cut 
the rope, and then it’s awkward for the 
victim. But generally as you look back 
from effect to cause, the amount of force 
used seems out of all proportion to the 
result achieved, so that we come to 
wonder who is laughing best, the gods 
or we. 

The thing in my den that oftenest 
attracts my attention is about as ugly- 
looking a knife as ever was tempered for 
nasty purposes. I make a practice, while 
I am smoking, of trying to stare the 
ruffianly thing out of countenance. I 
haven’t quite succeeded yet, though I’m 
gradually getting over that little contrac- 
tion of the throat which the sight of it 
causes. However, here’s the way of it: 

I was coming from the officers’ mess 
dance at Colaba, and, as the night was 
fine, I left the stuffy buggy that had 
brought me at Crawford Market, 
determining to get a sherbet and then 
walk up to Byculla Hospital, where I 
was booked as a student. I was only a 


few months out from home, and that 
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walk through the Boree bazaar at 
night was still a thing of joy to me, 
though my faith in its Al Raschid possi- 
bilities was beginning to falter. 

After my sherbet I lighted another 
Trichinopoly, and with my cane under 
my arm started off up the narrow street. 
The shops were all closed, though here 
and there the sweet-stuff venders still 
kept vigil, each dozing under his little 
awning. I started up the sidewalk, but 
the monotony of stepping over unending 
rows of sleepers, to say nothing of the 
possibility of accidentally treading on 
some gentleman with a short temper, 
drove me into the street ; and here I 
walked till at last I came to the lane just 
past the great hospital gates that led to 
the students’ bungalow, politely christ- 
ened by the natives, “Chota Bhud 
Khana,” which, “being done into Eng- 
lish,” reads “ The Little Devils’ Home.” 

Now the lane that leads to this taste- 
fully named abode is long and dark and 
held in evil repute by the lower caste 
bazaar men ; but, as it is a short cut to 
Malabar Hill, the more enlightened use 
it occasionally. I was just turning up 
the lane with a half regretful sigh that 
“nothing had happened again,” when I 
suddenly stood stock still listening 
intently. 

What was it? Bandikoots fighting ? 
—the lane was full of the beasts. Yes 
—no—by Jove ! that was no bandikoot, 
but some pretty tall native cursing, then 
the ring of steel, and I realised with a 
profane exclamation of delight that at 
last something had happened. 

There were four of ’em at it, cutting 
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Of course I chose sides by hitting the first head that came in reach of my stick. 
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and slashing like a lot of Afghans, and just 
as I got up one fellow went down with 
the rest on top of him. Of course I 
chose sides by hitting the first head that 
came in reach of my stick. Now, why 
that particular head should have 
belonged to a Mussulman, and an 
Afghan at that, when all the rest were 
Hindoos, is part of my puzzle. You see, 
you can kick a Hindoo with impunity 
and much satisfaction, but an Afghan is 
an entirely different problem, as I learned 
by experience later. 

The man’s puggaree took the brunt of 
the blow, but did not save him from an 
ugly gash across the forehead, just over 
the left eye. He rolled over with a cry 
of fright or warning, and the next 
instant three of them were up and 
facing me, while the fourth lay still 
between us. I knew enough not to 
wait for them to get their wits and rush 
me, and, trusting to my white uniform 
to finish their scare, I jumped straight 
at them, swinging my stick as I went. 
They didn’t stop to feel its weight, 
though my Afghan did make a dig at 
me before he turned tail; but as the 
blood was streaming in his eyes he 
missed me by a quarter of a yard. 

The man on the ground was in an 
ugly mess, as I saw at the first glance, 
so I climbed the hospital railing, and, 
taking a short cut through the botanical 
garden, came out on the driveway, and 
in three minutes had the hamals out on 
the double with a dooley swinging 
between them. 

The moonlight was touching the lower 
part of the body in the lane; but the face 
lay back among the shadows, so that 
neither the bearers nor I saw it as we 
lifted the man in the dooley, and thus it 
happened that a Rajput prince lay that 
night between life and death in the 
pauper casual ward, in an atmosphere 
that fairly reeked with the foul breathing 
of a score of outcasts, bhang and arrack 
fiends and the like; but it troubled him 
little, for his soul was come to a 
straitened way — to the very gates of 
death. 





In the morning Dapin Bole, my ward 
boy, whispered to me that he had 
recognised the man as he lay in the 
office when they first brought him in, 
and that he could have given his name 
to the attendant apothecary, but that he 
was a man of peace and it was none of 
his business. 

“Well,” I asked, “and who was he 
anyway ?” 

“ Arre, sahib, whisper,” he muttered ; 
“T take no sides. I am a man of peace, 
you understand, and some say this and 
some say that, and much blood is shed, 
and Krishna knows who is right, but the 
man is Aga Mirza.” 

Aga Mirza! What a name to conjure 
with! Where was Al Raschid now? 
Aga Mirza who could raise a riot in just 
about seven seconds and quell it in less. 
Aga Mirza the Magnificent, with his 
wonderful horses, with his palace on 
Malabar Hill, who rode in native state 
to the government durbar, a blaze of 
wonderful jewels, or lounged in the fort 
like an English gentleman, whom every 
thieving fakir swore by and every boree 
strove to stand well with. The native 
whom the police let severely alone and 
who stood between them and the masses ; 
this was the man whom I had been 
fortunate enough to aid, and he was lying 
between life and death in that wretched 
hole downstairs, entered on the hospital 
blotter as a common mut wallah (drunk 
and disorderly). 

Of course I had heard of him; the 
bazaars were always humming about 
him and his doings, and, as they never 
lost in the telling, he had appealed to 
my imagination as a wonderful hero, as 
the crystallisation of all that I thought 
the Orient ought to be. To be sure, the 
Eurasians sniffed at him as a native ; but 
even so, I couldn’t for the life of me see 
the force of the sniff or where it came 
in; but I suppose it makes all the 
difference in your view point whether 
your cheeks are red or brown. 

So I went to the casual ward, where 
the man had been made as comfortable 
as possible with screens and punkahs, 
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and in the weeks that followed I grew 
to know him better than many of his 
most enthusiastic followers, and the 
better I knew him the more I liked him, 
and he responded to my boyish admira- 
tion with a cordiality that riveted the 
beginnings of a friendship that has 
stood the test of time and distance and 
good and evil repute, and flourishes to- 
day in the memory of both, I think, 
fresh and strong as ever. 

Four days after the Mirza had been 
brought in, I was passing through the 
great hall where the gigantic statue of 
Sir Jamsetjee, the founder, is supposed 
to awe the too hilarious medical tyro 
and produce the state of gravity proper 
to so great a place of learning, and as I 
went out the police bullock-gharri drove 
up, and a moment later the super- 
intendent himself appeared.. Three 
pretty tough-looking bazaar men were 
bundled out of the gharri and hustled 
down the corridor to the casual ward. 
I half suspected what was up, and when 
the superintendent caught me by the 
arm and pulled me after them I was 
sure. 

The men were taken behind the 
screens to the Mirza’s bedside, and he 
was asked to identify them as the men 
who had assaulted him. He looked at 
them keenly, critically, half-sarcastically, 
as they grovelled before him, swearing 
their innocence and imploring him for 
the sake of their wives and little ones 
not to mistake them for the budmashes 
that the police persisted in thinking 
them. Their pleadings would have 
been pitiful had not their grovelling 
terror spoiled the effect, and at last the 
Mirza turned his head away with a face 
of weary disgust, saying to the super- 
intendent with a hardly disguised sneer : 
“Another of your clever catches, Mr. 
Superintendent, but I can’t help you. I 
don’t know the men ” 

The officer’s face flushed angrily. 
“Not know them! Why, we have 
every proof against them; they gave 
themselves clear away. What do you 
mean, sir?” 
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“ Exaetly what I say ; and as for your 
proofs and their ‘giving themselves 
away, I know your methods. I 
remember how some of my friends ‘gave 
themselves away’ when you got them 
on the rack. Still, that’s not the ques- 
tion. I don’t know these men and I 
won’t incriminate them. Now, you know 
me, or you ought to by this time, so 
please let that end it.” 

“No, sir, that won’t end it. 
to Mr. Marlow here. He saw the whole 
affair. Now, sir, what do you say?” 
turning to me. 

But I had caught a quick flash in the 
Mirza’s eyes, and answered cautiously as 
I looked at the men : “ It was very dark, 
you know, sir, and on my honour, I 
couldn’t swear to them. Of course, that 
chap’s eye is all bunged up and he looks 
like the very devil, still, you know, I 
really couldn’t, especially after the Mirza 
Sahib has denied the thing; of course 
he knows best.” 

“Of course, of course! I merely 
thought that the roughing might have 
dazed his memory,” said the policeman, 
covering up his anger and defeat rather 
clumsily, for he could not afford to have 
so powerful an enemy in the bazaars as 
the Mirza. Then he added in a low 
tone to the sick man: “I certainly 
apologise, Mr. Mirza, and should not 
have thought of troubling you with the 
matter had I known your interests ran 
another way.” 

But the Mirza was not to be mollified, 
and he answered peevishly: “ Never 
mind my interests, sir, or which way 
they run. I think I can look after 
them without any aid from the police.” 
And he flounced round and turned his 
back on us in anything but a polite 
manner. 

Now the fellow with the bunged-up 
eye had looked out of the sound one at 
me with such a flash of malignant hate 
when I had turned to see if I could 
identify him that, despite of the Mirza’s 
denial, I thought the police were right ; 
but I didn’t say any more till a couple 
of days after. Then I asked him if he 
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“ Another of your clever catches, Mr. Superintendent.” 


was quite sure 
he had made 
no mistake 
about the 
men. 
“Oh, no!” 
he answered 
“T made no mistake, as they’ll 


smiling. 
find when I get out.” 
“ Then they were the men ?”” 


“Of course! Didn’t you recognise 
that Afghan beast? Jove! what a lick 
you gave him! He was a butler at a 
place on the hill and——” 

“ Then why on earth 4 

“Well, first, I don’t like Mr. Police- 
man. I wouldn’t put a mad dog in his 
power. He’d torture the poor beast 
before he killed it. Ah! I know his 
little ways. Besides, I'm not an infant, 
and I have a liking for taking care of my 
own business, as those men will find out 
when I’m well; that’s all.” 

Aga Mirza left the hospital on the tenth 
of the month, and on the fourteenth his 
two Hindoo assailants were brought in. 
Ill spare youa relation of their condition, 


but they stayed with us a little over four 
months and then went out on crutches. 

Of course the Police Superintendent 
smelled a rat and came with a rush for 
their depositions ; but, to my astonish- 
ment and the policeman’s disgust, they 
informed him that they both got drunk 
and both fell down a well. This they 
stuck to sturdily, and, when too hard 
pressed for details, they would quietly 
faint with the pain of their wounds. 
That ended the episode, as far as they 
were concerned, though I may add that 
when they went limping out they were 
bound to Mirza with ties that the rack 
itself could never loosen, for he had 
taken their wives and little ones, their 
dogs and buffalo—aye, even the baby’s 
pet mongoose, and housed and cared for 
them all like an elder brother; even 
their business did not suffer for their 
absence. Such was the man Aga Mirza, 
sometimes called Prince. 

I asked after our Afghan friend when 
I got a chance, and the Mirza said, “ He 
has escaped, but God is good and time 
is very long.” 








During the next two years I was as 
much with my new friend as my studies 
and hospital work permitted, and I 
certainly saw sides of native life that are 
barely dreamed of beyond the curtain 
that shuts the brown from the white. 
Every door opened at his touch, from 
that of Sir Fashajee Hotiboy down to 
the brazen image maker’s—that weazened 
little brown monkey—of the loveliness 
of whose daughters and his jealousy 
concerning them even the “ white log” 
had heard. 

I sometimes think that, after all, the 
native twist that he used to deride in his 
“brothers” was to some degree in the 
man’s own brain. I cannot think that 
he was merely showing off, because he 
continued the same all the years I knew 
him. His ways and methods, even about 
the simplest things, were tortuous, but 
none the less interesting on that account. 
Walking home through the shadowy 
bazaars in the dead of the night, he 
would here and there touch one of the 
sleepers on the sidewalk, pass a few 
words in some strange argot, and the 
fellow addressed would glide away into 
the darkness. Or a shutter would creak 
in a high wall above our heads and a 
woman’s voice would whisper a message 
that had come from the ends of the 
empire, perchance, and was still officially 
unknown and a thousand miles away. 

There was one man whom I think we 
always met, sooner or later, during our 
night rambles. Narro was a bhistee 
(water carrier) by day—by night I hardly 
like to think what—a misshapen creature, 
with, 1 think, the greatest depth and 
breadth of chest I have ever seen. His 
head was small, and, set on a short, thick 
neck between those huge shoulders, 
seemed even smaller than it was. With 
his long, sinuous arms reaching well 
below his knuckly knees, and his beady 
little eyes sparkling from out a mane of 
lawless black hair, he looked like a 
ferocious baboon, yet when you came 
to know the man you saw most often 
a merry twinkle in his eyes and a broad 
grin on the fierce, scarred face. This 
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creature seemed always to be within 
hail of the Mirza since his last assault ; 
he had but to speak, even when there 
was no sign of the man, and there would 
be a soft, shuffling sound and the fellow 
would be up fawning like a dog on his 
master, and at another sign would vanish 
as strangely. 

Now about this time came Hooly, the 
great Hindoo festival, when all the native 
world goes mad; when, crazed with 
opium and bhang, they make the night 
hideous with lewd songs as they dance 
in their drunken orgies round the great 
bonfires that light the streets. Then 
you. see the fierce tiger that ever 
slumbers under the sleek Hindoo spring 
to savage life ; you feel his hot, snarling 
breath, you catch the murderous fire 
from his eyes, and you understand the 
Indian Mutiny. 

The city is filled by night and day 
with a great crowd of itinerant fakirs, 
card sharpers, sword swallowers, snake 
charmers, countrymen,. wizards, wild 
howling priests, and, mixing with the 
motley throng, you see the Belooch in 
his sheepskin poshteen, mounted always 
on the wonderful Beloochi mare. Hill 
thieves and city thieves, cut-throats and 
stranglers—Hooly opens her arms to 
them all, and for the nonce the brown 
rules the white. 

Naturally the inhabitants of the “Chota 
Bhud Khana” take advantage of this 
pleasant holiday time ; in other words, 
“the little white devils” go out after 
blood. They had found by past expe- 
rience that. the particular fun that paid 
best was to be got out of a piece of 
elastic, a leather pocket, and a swan- 
shot (some use buck, but for all around 
satisfaction I think I prefer swan). The 
ends of the catapult are fastened to the 
left thumb and forefinger, and the shots 
lie snugly in your mouth, between your 
teeth and your cheek, and there you are; 
and if you miss a Mogul you’re bound to 
hit a Hindoo, so what more could you 
want ? 

Some dozen of us left the compound 
in a bunch about half-past ten at night, 
bB—2 
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all in the most hilarious spirits and 
indulging in various kinds of horse play 
as we wended our way to the scene of 
action. And what a scene it was, to be 
sure! . Great bonfires, only a few yards 
apart, shot up lurid against the black 
night, while round them danced hun- 
dreds of nude brown figures, howling 
and screaming as they bounded round 
and about the darting flames. Knives 
flashed freely, and the sickening smell of 
blood filled the air, not only of sacrificed 
animals, but of frenzied men who cut 
and slashed their own bodies, burning, 
scarring, and disfiguring themselves to 
the frantic applause of their audience. 
Each seemed bent on outdoing his 
neighbour in feats of blood-curdling 
folly. Now and again some naked 
priest would leap with a fierce cry right 
into the hungry flames ; then, ere they 
could quite destroy him, his followers 
would rush, howling, and drag him out, 
charred and insensible, but a deity for 
all future years. 

Meantime the swan-shot whistled 
merrily. “Zip,” (howl) “zip, zip, zip !” 
It was awfully funny to see a big, ruffianly 
swaggerer, with two or three ugly knives 
stuck about his naked body, raving 
at his people what a wonderful man he 
was, and then suddenly see the little 
swan-shot nip him and cut the words 
short on his lips and change them toa 
howl of agony as he pranced round, 
while his followers yelled their appro- 
bation of this new phase of spiritual 
unfolding. 

Now there was one particularly noisy 
old fakir that I had been endeavouring 
to touch for some time, but some other 
body always stepped in the way and 
spoiled my shot. At last the crowd 
cleared a space, and there was the old 
heathen kicking up his heels not ten 
yards in front of me. Now, watch the 
way of the gods! I leaned a little 
forward out of the shadow and pulled 
the elastic, and lo! the old villain, just 
as I let go, sprang up like a sky rocket, 
and an ugly Afghan on the other side of 
him got the shot in his ribs, and the next 


instant rushed at me with a yell that 
rang high above the tom-toms. 

I tried to dodge the beast, but he came 
for me like a wild cat and I fell before his 
rush ; in an instant, as I fell, I saw two 
things while his hot breath was choking 
me —a deep scar, aflame with rage, 
across his left eyebrow, and a scarlet 
streak as the fire flashed on his coming 
knife. God help me! How long it 
took to fall! How long it takes even 
now when the old, wicked dream gets 
me in its foul embrace! I could see the 
look of horrible, triumphant hate in the 
man’s eyes, and even recalled the last 
time he had struck at me, and 
remembered that those terrible eyes 
had been too full of blood to guide his 
vengeance then, but now,—well, it fell 
at last. My throat seemed to bunch up 
to meet the blow, and then, Alla il Alla ! 
it missed me—missed me by the breadth 
of a shadow, tearing through my coat 
collar and pinning me for a moment to 
the ground. 

As I struggled up I found a pair of 
sturdy brown legs standing astride of 
me, and I had hardly recognised the 
Mirza when the Pathan he had upset 
was at us again. Now, my friend was 
comparatively slight, and I doubt if he 
ever would have been able to stand up 
to that brute’s rush ; but just before he 
reached us, something vague in the fitful 
light rolled out of the writhing crowd 
right into the man’s path and stopped 
his course as abruptly as a bullet might. 
The next moment he struck the ground, 
falling on his neck with an awful thud, 
and then the huge, misshapen ferm of 
Narro, the bodyguardy rose, with the 
Afghan gripped and held aloft in those 
black, hairy arms. 

What he would have done if let alone 
I cannot say, but at the sight of a brother 
Mahometan in the toils of a Hindoo, 
things happen rapidly. There was a 
cry and an angry rush, but Narro saw 
them, and, before the first man could 
reach him, I saw him sway once, twice, 
then a black mass sped through the air, 
and the man fell crashing right in the 
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And swing him like a club right in the face of the howling, bloodthirsty crew. 
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heart of the great fire. How long Narro 
faced them alone I don’t know, things 
were too exciting to time them ; but he 
stood like the arch of a bridge, and they 
broke on him like the waters under that 
arch. His long, flail-like arms swung 
ceaselessly ; time after time he would 
stoop and seize a coming man and lift 
him clear and swing him like a club 
right in the face of the howling, blood- 
thirsty crew. Again and again I tried 
to get to my feet, but the Mirza held me 
down with a grip of steel, and again and 
yet again there came from his lips a 
long, thin wail that meant I knew not 
what ; but it rose thin and sharp above 
the awful din, and then there seemed 
to come an echo, faint and far, then 
another, till the whole bazaar was echo- 
ing to that thin, singing, reedy sound. 
They came with a steady rush that 
drove everything before it. Where did 
they come from? God knows. Who 
and what were they? God knows that 
also, but they swarmed over us and 
round us like the inmates of a thousand 


beehives gone mad. They smothered 
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Narro and tore at his opponents like 
wild dogs. An awful mob they were ! 
Peddlers, sharpers, beggars, . thieves, all 
the scum of town, full of arrack and 
bhang. And then the Mogul cry went 
up, and the long knives rose and sank 
and rose again, and the tom-toms ceased 
their drumming, and nothing was heard 
but the “haugh ” of body against body 
and the hiss of the whirling knives. 
Even the roaring had nearly died away, 
the men saving all their breath for the 
end. 

Suddenly a bugle sang shrilly away in 
the distance, then another, then one or 
two hoarse calls in English. “ Trot! 
Gallop! Charge!” and the native 
lancers came on us like a gale, using 
the butts of their lances freely as they 
came. 

Of course the mob broke and drifted 
before them like so many wind-blown 
leaves, the fires were stamped out, the 
jail-khana filled and also the hospital. 

I got a very severe lecture from Aga 
Mirza and I had bad dreams for a long 
time—I’m not quite over them yet. 











THE LAST FRENCH INVASION 


By M. E. JAMES 








N these days when so much attention 
| is given to our coast defence, it may 
be opportune to recall the last attempt 
of foreign troops to land on our shores 
—and to the total absence of any such 
precautions a hundred years ago, as well 
as to the very inadequate measures 
trusted to even now in out-of-the-way 
districts, these measures being indicated 
only by the telegraph posts which run 
along the cliffs and bring these wild and 
remote districts into the world. In 1797 
it took nearly a week for the tidings of 
the landing of the French at Fishguard 
to reach London. 

A wild dream of ambition had been 
evolved in the brain of Lazare Hoche, a 
young and brilliant general sprung from 
the people, son of a kennel-keeper in 
the royal service at Versailles, intelligent 
and keen enough to acquire some educa- 
tion. At sixteen the recruiting sergeant 
caught him ; at five-and-twenty he was 
a general and arranging his plans for the 
invasion of 
England. He 
had had the 
luck after one 
year’s service 
to be made a 
grenadier in 
the “régiment 
des gardes 
fran¢aises,” 
the first regi- 
ment in 
France, from 
which the 
king’s guard 
was chosen ; 
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he owed this distinction to his height and 
good looks. In 1789 he was a corporal, 
and made so gallant a figure as he 
marched past at the head of his squad 
that he attracted the attention of a lady 
of high rank, who exclaimed, “ Quel beau 
général on ferait de cet homme /” Which. 
shortly came to pass. In 1793 he was 
captain of the 58th regiment of infantry 
at the siege of Maestricht, and effected 
aclever retreat under a hot fire from the 
Austrians without losing a gun. He was 
employed to overlook the line of defence 
of the Army of the North, and his notes 
on this subject were very much to the 
point ; he advised the formation of en- 
trenched camps and the necessity ot 
flying columns. “La routine nous perd, 
Part de la guerre esl a régénérer.” Might 
not this remark be applied to another 
War Office than his ? 

He was appointed adjutant-general 
and chef de bataillon in the Army of the 
North, and he gave all the details of the 
plan which 
was followed 
by Carnot in 
1794 and re- 
sulted in vic- 
tory. His 
career had 
been a series 
of successes, 
and now per- 
sonal ambi- 
tion, hatred 
of England, 
and jealousy 
of Napoleon 
drove him on 
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to a mad step which ended in disaster. 
While Buonaparte was achieving his 
victories in Italy, Hoche was eating his 


GOODWICK SANDS FROM THE EAST. 


heart out in the inglorious pacification of 
the west of France. He burned to do 
as much as the “ glorieux jeune homme,” 
and to find a field of action for his 
dreams of conquest, finally “il projetait 
de révolutionner VIrlande, de la trans- 
former en république ; puis de passer en 
Angleterre et de la frapper en ceur.” His 
project was adopted by the Government, 
who, in concert with some Irish leaders, 
prepared an expedition at Brest and 
gave the command to Hoche. He had 
two legions under his orders, the first a 
fine body of men and officers, the second 
composed of “ d’elements indignes” —gaol 
scourings, in plain Eng- 
lish. The command of 
this legion was given 
to an Irish-American, 
named Tate, with these 
instructions, ‘ There 
will be placed under 
the command of Colonel 
Tate a body of troops 
completely organised to 
the number of one 
thousand and fifty, all 
resolute, determined 
men, with whom he 
may undertake any- 
thing. They are to be called‘ La séconde 
Légion des Francs.’ The legion is com- 
pletely armed : he will be likewise fur- 
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nished with fast-going vessels with which 
he is to proceed before, with, or after the 
squadron ;' the vessels will be victualled 
for the passage, but 
the legion will bring 
on shore nothing but 
their ammunition, 
which is to be musquet 
cartridges. Colonel 
Tate is to have com- 
mand in chief of the 
legion; the Admiral 
will give the necessary 
orders to the officer 
commanding the naval 
force, which will pro- 
ceed up St. George’s 
Channel, and the land- 
ing is to be effected, if 
possible, in or near Cardigan Bay.” 

The landing was effected at Fishguard, 
on the north coast of Pembrokeshire, on 
February 22, 1797, but the vessels first 
sailed up the Bristol Channel as far as 
Ilfracombe, where they scuttled some 
merchantmen; they then retired and 
rounded Pembrokeshire. The expedi- 
tions to Yorkshire and Northumberland 
never started, but the first legion sailed 
from Brest to Ireland in December 1796; 
it consisted of 15,000 men commanded 
by Hoche, and they were conveyed in 
forty-three vessels under the orders of 
Admiral Morard de Galles. As in the time 
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of the Armada winds and waves fought for 
Britain ; a great storm dispersed the fleet, 
* Destined for the invasion of Ireland. 
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and though some of them made for 
Bantry Bay the Admiral’s vessel in which 
was General Hoche got quite out of her 
course, and the expedition ended in 
disaster. Hoche counted.on the dis- 
affection of the Irish and Welsh people, 
but in the latter case, at all events, he 
reckoned without his hosts. No sooner 


were the three frigates and the lugger 
sighted off their coast than the peasants 
assembled in troops, armed with scythes, 
hatchets, and every sort of weapon, and 
faced their enemy. 


Even the women 
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sea again, leaving about 2,000 French 
soldiers stranded on unfriendly British 
soil. This feeling of being deserted 
no doubt was a large factor in the 
speedy demoralisation which ensued— 
aided by a potent physical degeneracy 
caused by the plentiful supply of wine 
and spirits in the farmhouses, obtained 
by the wreck of a vessel from Oporto, 
and, in the more regular way, from 
smugglers. Then it is said that a rather 
comic mistake helped to unnerve them. 
The Pembrokeshire women wore scarlet 


THE FRENCH FRIGATES. 
From an Old Print. 


were not behindhand—a fact of which 
their descendants are justly proud, the 
dresses worn by these Amazons being 
still preserved in many families. Beacons 
blazed from the hilltops, and soon all 
the troops available were concentrated 
at Fishguard: the Castle Martin 
Yeomanry, Cardiganshire Militia, Colonel 
Knox’s Fencibles, and a few sailors, in 
all-750 men, composed the force under 
the command of Lord Cawdor. 

The French landed at Carregwastad, 
asteep inlet near Fishguard ; one of their 
boats was upset during this operation, 
and the French cannon lie at the bottom 
of the unquiet waters of the creek. On 
the following day the vessels put out to 


whittles and tall hats, and Lord Cawdor 
was struck by their resemblance to a 
body of regulars at a distance. He 
resolved to carry out this happy idea, 
and by marching this posse of Amazons 
round and round a hill he artfully 
suggested the arrival of a large number 
of troops, and augmented the panic which 
had seized the enemy. 

Colonel Tate wrote the following letter 
to Lord Cawdor :— 


CARDIGAN Bay, 
5th Ventose, 5th year of the Republic. 
Sir,—The circumstances under which the 
body of troops under my command were landed 
at this place render it unnecessary to attempt any 
military operations, as they would tend only to 
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bloodshed and pillage. The officers of the whole 
corps have, therefore, intimated their desire of 
entering into a negociation, upon principles of 
humanity for a surrender. If you are influenced 
by similar considerations, you may signify the 
same to the bearer, and in the meantime hostili- 
ties shall cease. 
Health and respect. 
TATE, Chef de Brigade. 


The French officers hoped to be sent 
back to Brest with their men at the 
expense of the English Government. 
But Lord Cawdor understood the game 
of bluff. “We have ten thousand men 
now in Fishguard,” he said, “ten thou- 


“‘on their march to Haverfordwest.” A 
letter from Lord Cawdor to the Duke 
enters into more particulars, and ends by 
remarking: “The spirit and loyalty 
which has pervaded all ranks through- 
out the country is infinitely beyond 
what I can express.” This tribute 
was well deserved. Lord Cawdor had, 
in fact, some difficulty in keeping the 
people from attacking the French before 
they had laid down their arms, and he 
had to employ the Yeomanry to beat 
them back with the flat of their swords. 
The anger of Tate and his men when 
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From an Old Print. 


sand more,are on the road. Uncondi- 
tional surrender are our only terms.” 
The terms were agreed to, and on the 
morning of Friday, the 24th of February, 
the French force marched from their 
camp at Trehowel and laid down their 
arms on Goodwick sands, this extra- 
ordinary scene being witnessed by 
thousands of country people ranged on 
the cliffs and hillsides. This fact was 
announced by Lord Milford, Lord 
Lieutenant of Pembrokeshire, to the 
Duke of Portland, Secretary of State, ina 
short note written that evening, mention- 
ing the fact that the men were then 


they discovered the number of Lord 
Cawdor’s troops, and especially the 
nature of the red-whittled ones, may be 
imagined. 

The arms and ammunition taken filled 
fifty-five carts ; two of the muskets (with 
flint-locks) are now in Tenby Museum, 
with other arms. Some of the prisoners 
were sent to Carmarthen, others to the 
prison on Golden Hill, Pembroke, whence 
a hundred of them managed to escape 
by the aid of tunnelling and love-making. 

Lord Cawdor took Tate and five other 
officers to London, being assisted in this 
tedious operation by Mr. Adams and Lord 





E. Somerset. 
They travelled in 
three chaises, and 
ran some risk 
from the fury of 
the crowd in the 
towns through 
which they 
passed, especially 
at Uxbridge, 
where “Tate 
trembled almost 
to: convulsions,” 
but “by a little 
arrangement I 
contrived to bring 
them quiet 
through the parks, 
and lodged them 
in the Duke of 
Portland’s before 
any crowd was 
assembled.” 
Lord Cawdor 
also mentions that 
“ Ministers are 
so bewildered by 
the difficulties at 
the Bank.” ? 

The attempt 
created a_ con- 
siderable panic 
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CARREGWASTAD. 


TREHOWEL, GENERAL TATE’S HEADQUARTERS. 
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at the time, and 
caused a Cabinet 
Council to be held 
on Sunday —a 
solitary instance 
in our annals—as 
well as giving the 
trouble at the 
Bank alluded to 
by Lord Cawdor. 
Tate was sent to 
Dartmoor ; what 


‘became ~ of- the. 


other officers does 
not appear ; most 
of the rank and 
file were sent 
back to France. 
And so ended an 
attempt which, 
though absolutely 
absurd. with re- 
gard to Hoche’s 
dream of glory, 
still might have 
produced _con- 
siderable loss and 
damage but for 
the loyalty of the 
Welsh peasantry 
and the readiness 
of their leaders. 


* Extract from a letter to Lady Cawdor, dated Oxford Street, Monday morn, March 13, 1797. 












The Age of Heroines. 


The public mind has broadened so 
much of late years that no man is too 
old to be dowered (in books) with a 
bride, although on the stage prejudice 
in favour of youth still obtains. A 
white-moustached guardian, whom his 
blithe young ward calls Guardy, is judged 
better than a fair-haired youth of no 
occupation involved with Mlle. X. the 
celebrated danseuse at the Opera. (I have 
sometimes thought in regard to dancers at 
the Opera that one could be conceited 
about them as a mother, that one might 
revere them as aunts; it has never 
occurred to me to suggest elopement.) 
A more delicate question for the novelist 
comes in fixing the marriageable age for 
his heroine. Mrs. W. K. Clifford dared 
to allow “ Aunt Anne” to be led to the 
altar at quite a mature age, but it is not 
every writer who has Mrs. Clifford’s 
power of compelling sympathy, and the 
situation, handled by the ordinary 
novelist, would. have been distasteful. 
There was a time when seventeen was 
judged the appropriate age, and any 
bride of an older date was considered 
shop-soiled and had to be taken from 
the shelf and dusted ; nowadays the 
girl of seventeen is the only serious 
person to be found—too much absorbed 
in her studies and too anxious to formu- 
late some scheme for improving the world 
to dream of anything so frivolous as mar- 
riage. This drives us on to twenty-one. 
I have nothing to say against a twenty- 
one-year-old, excepting that as most 
romances terminate with marriage it is a 
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little early to bid farewell to her. Widows 
are never popular, in novels, but if they 
were, they would be subject to an 
extended age-limit; I am afraid that 
for a heroine who cannot claim, with the 
woman of Samaria, to have had generous 
matrimonial experience, the maximum age 
must be fixed at twenty-eight ; even then 
she must take care not to look it. 
(The world has no secrets for a man who 
writes for the ladies’ papers, and I see 
that this trick can always be managed at 
a cost of one guinea, which purchases 
the Miraculous Chin Strap—a sure cure, 
says the advertisement, for a double chin 
and lost contours.) The fact remains (to 
illustrate the difference between truth 
and fiction), that the most agreeable 
women one knows can never again 
celebrate their thirtieth birthday. 


Pleasure in Poetic Pain. 


Mr. Barry Pain is one of the few 
writers whose work contributes to the 
gaiety of nations ; if the advisers of the 
Crown had possessed correct apprecia- 
tion of humour he would by this time 
have received a friendly tap on the 
shoulder from a Royal sword. For “The 
One Before” he has taken a plot like to 
those used by Mr. Anstey, and the story 
of a ring that has the strange property 
of endowing its owner with the charac- 
teristics of the previous wearer lends 
itself to diverting possibilities. In Mr. 
Barley, the husband of a mild lady who 
succeeds a lion-tamer in possession of 
the ring, Mr. Barry Pain has one of 
those types of forcible-feebleness that he 
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knows, better than most, how to depict. 
I should have liked the whole story to 
have been told from Mr. Barley’s point 
of view, but this would have perhaps 
suggested the never - to - be - forgotten 
“ Eliza” sketches, and we should have 
lost the conversations between the two 
maid-servants; Jane engaged, Maudie 
adamant. 

“ One of these days love will awake in your 
heart,” said Jane. 

“Then it'll get 
put to sleep 
again.” 

“That ain’t so 
easy done,” said 
Jane _ sentiment- 
ally. “It’s like— 
well, I can’t tell 
you. It’s like 
nothing else. It 
comes over you 
in a wave, and 
there you are. 
One of these days, 
as I tell you, you'll 
know it, and then 
you'll think very 
different.” 

“When I dol’ll 
write and tell 
you,” said Maudie. 

.. “Now ’old 
your row for half 
a moment; I’m 
going to say my 
prayers.” 

If there is 
some lack of 
dexterity in the 
management 
of the story it is because Mr. Barry Pain 
is chary of practising the long effort. 
Years have passed since “The Octave 
of Claudius” was published; Mr. Grant 
Richards must see that a new novel by 


Mr. Pain follows quickly “The One 
Before.” 


MR. W. 


Deliberate Story-Telling. 


In a hurried age of American com- 
petition, Mr. Winston Churchill, M.P., 
and electric trams, there is something 
pleasantly corrective in “A Book of 
Stories,” by Mr. G. S, Street. Some of 
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us in writing short tales are content 
to throw the names of characters at the 
reader, hinting at traits and peculiarities 
as we go along. Mr. Street makes it a 
point of honour to keep no secrets ; he 
describes fully the upbringing, the faults 
and the virtues of his people before set- 
ting out to relate the incident. Thus in a 
twenty-five page story contained in this 
book he devotes five to a description of 
the hero, Mr. 
Rupert Small- 
wood. Now 
in some cir- 
cumstances 
this might 
count for bore- 
dom; in Mr. 
Street’s case 
the style is so 
excellent, the 
outlook so 
genial, that one 
actually wishes 
for more. He 
can touch un- 
pleasant sub- 
jects without 
becoming un- 
pleasant, and, 
dealing with 
people who 
seem to do 
little but 
lounge into 
love, his cool, 
careful _ style 
In another sphere 
kind of sentence might 


JACOBS. 


seems appropriate. 
of life this 
annoy— 

The rapidity of movement, albeit in a small 
circle, perhaps postponed the serious business, 
as it were, of the situation, as Mrs. Percival 
Davis understood it. 

But if I had anything to forgive, I 
could pardon it for the admirable sketch 
called “The Hero and the Burglars.” 
You must really not do yourself the un- 
kindness to miss the adventure of Mr. 
Haddock, the theoretical hero. I think 
Mr. Street must have enjoyed writing 
this sketch, 
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Cool Retorts. 


One longs for coolness in everything 
at this time of the year. The coolest 
story I have heard lately is that of the 
young guardsman who, caught by the 
rain in the West End, was forced 
to enter a church—an act to which he 
was not accustomed. The late Mr. 
Haweis, who was preaching, stopped in 
his sermon, and remarked with some 
severity that he preferred to see his 
congregation assembled at the com- 
mencement of the service, but that in 
regard to the gentleman who had just 
entered, he could say that, tardy as the 
worshipper was in arriving, he offered 
a hearty, sincere, and fraternal welcome. 

“Thanks, old chap,” said the guards- 
man, fixing his eyeglass. “ Fearfully 
good of you, I’m sure. By the bye— 
you might oblige me with the text.” 


For the Content of Children. 


I have been reading some poems that 
seem to have a rare and agreeable 
charm. The book is ‘called “Songs of 
Childhood,” the writer is Walter Ramal. 
I should like to quote many that are in 
my mind; the judgment of a young 
nephew aged four and a half (a period 
at which candour reigns and affectation 
is but a serf) is in favour of “ Tartary.” 


If I were Lord of Tartary 
Myself, and me alone, 
My bed should be of ivory, 
Of beaten gold my throne. 
And in my court should peacocks flaunt, 
And in my forests tigers haunt, 
And in my pools great fishes slant 
Their fins athwart the sun. 


To those who like to read to children, 
or who are compelled by main force and 
violence to do so, | suggest this engaging 
book of verse. 


In Different Keys. 


For the serious comes 
rius,” by A. C, Farquharson, a carefully 


“St. Naza- 
written story of two young men, 
Humphrey, a high-minded priest, and 
Mirvan, an astonishing pianist, who fall 
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in love with a strange young woman 
called Irene. Mirvan wins the lady, but 
I really do not know whether to con- 
gratulate him or not. 

To readers who want an exciting story 
carried through without superfluous 
words, and concerning two women and 
a man, I commend “A Prophet of the 
Ral,” written by Esther Miller, and 
published by Mr. Heinemann. I began 
and finished the story in a sitting, for 
the very good reason that until I ascer- 
tained what happened to Mr. and Mrs. 
Verschoyle, nothing else in the world 
seemed to have the least importance. 


New Novelists. 


If Mr. Fisher Unwin has many good 
cards like “The Wistons” and “ The 
Searchers” in his hand it will make some 
of us wonder whether it is worth while 
to go on playing the game. “The 
Searchers” is too long, and I found it 
difficult at times to remember the 
individual characters who crowd the 
town of Beath; the talk of the lower 
class characters is unconvincing; this 
having been said, it remains to declare 
that here is a wonderfully interesting 
story told with feeling, with humour, and 
with quite exceptional descriptive 
power. There is a scene towards the 
end of the book, of the return to the 
Welsh town of a military hero, which is 
as good as anything I want to read. 
Strength, too, in some of the situations, 
and discussions on theological matters 
(which one generally skips without 
personal inconvenience) are done with 
admirable restraint. And I cannot thank 
Margaretta Byrde enough for keeping 
Eve from the operatic stage; I very 
much feared she was going, in the way 
of heroines, to find a market at Covent 
Garden, and bring all London to her 
feet. “The Proving of Priscilla,” by 
another new novelist (Harpers publish 
this), is a notable achievement if only for 
the fact that although it is an Irish story 
there is in it no “ begorra” or “ acushla ” 
or “omadhoun”’; not an aged retainer 
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extravagant tendencies towards 
farcical situations in 
tumbled-down households. Instead, 
Miss Bennett has written in simple 
language a very straightforward story 
of a good woman—this in itself is a 
daring thing to do nowadays—a good 
woman who married the wrong -man. 
The story ends, I think, at an awkward 
moment: I should have chosen an 
earlier or a later date, but it is often 
difficult to know when to ring down 
the curtain. 


with 
comedy; no 


How to write “ Finis.’ 


A popular author once intimated, 
by the sly medium of an interview, 
that when he reached the last sheet of a 
certain long novel, he wrote “ The End,” 
and added the words “Thank God!” It 
was suggested by some of his contem- 
poraries that this was an ejaculation in 
which his readers might join. Certainly 
it is with a feeling of relief that most 
writers taste liberty after 
several months of intermittent 
hard labour. Where one 
should finish the sentence 
is, as I have said, a little 
difficult to decide. Should 
one stop unexpectedly, leav- 
ing all the loose strings lying 
about, or should one tie them 
up neatly and_ carefully ? 

Dickens’s plan was to leave 
little or nothing to the reader’s 
anticipations. The final chapter 
called “A Last Retrospect” in 
“David Copperfield” is an 
example. There, everybody 
is accounted for: Traddles, 
the Reverend Horace, Sophy’s 
sister who was called the 
Beauty, Mr. Jack Maldon, 
the Old Soldier, and all. For 
my part I like this better than 
the interrogation point, the 
“But will she ever know 
happiness? Who shall say?” 
kind of finish. Some prefer the moment 
when the machinations of the auburn- 
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haired lady are foiled—she pretended 
to be the good girl of the story at 
first, but this was only an attempt 
to draw a red heroine across the track— 
and the two good people are permitted 
to exchange their first kiss. It is all a 
matter of taste, and so long as reading 
people do not make up their minds in 
favour of one special pattern, so long 
will novelists continue to submit a 
pleasing variety of curtains, 


London as it really is. 


Mr. G. R. Sims not only knows his 
London, but he knows his London 
writers. Thus it is that in the first 
volume of “Living London,” which 
Cassells have just published, is given for 
the first time London as it really is, 
without Museum-made references to 
Stowe, to Walter Mayhew, and other 
chroniclers of the past. If I were 
a philanthropist, or if I could in- 


fluence the disposal of other people’s 


MRS. MARGARETTA BYRDE. 


money, I would send a copy of this 
volume to every block-house in South 
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Africa where London soldiers are to be 
found, tired into melancholia by their 
dreary work, and thirsty for the sights 
which come to them only in dreams. 
To any one, indeed, who cannot live in 
London “ Living London” is a boon ; 
what writers like Arthur Morrison, A. St. 
John Adcock, Ernest A. Carr, Mrs. Aria, 
Edwin Pugh, and Major Arthur Griffith 
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cannot tell you about London is not 
worth telling. 

The book gives a better idea of the 
entertainment provided by the great 
town than I have met anywhere else. 
“We Londoners ain’t got much money,” 
said a member of a working girls’ club, 
with relish, “but, my word! we do see 
life.” 


¥ 


ALPHABET OF MY 


WORD 


By Eric D. Y. Dawson 


LPHABET this of my word— 


“Of your word ? 
Have ye not heard 


What word ?” 


Of a small word—but four-letter, 
That hath yet nor peer nor better— 
Writ for the first with an L, 
Labiate ; fashioned so well 


That it cunningly lingers 


On tongues—as their fingers 

Who use it, are wont to abide— 

When all else is denied— 

In a speechfullest shake of the hand. 
And the next O, full O, round-mouthed O 
Of a child’s disbelieving delight, 

Or a maid—her cheeks bright, 

First aflush for her lover’s caresses. 


Then V—for his vow 
And I trow 
This expresses 


My meaning almost—save last E— 


And I prithee, go see 


Jf searching the Alphabet, letter by letter, 
You'll find me of letters but one that is better, 
For E stand for Eagle that poises in air, 

Most nigh unto heaven, God’s sunlight to dare 


Till he sees where below moves somewhat for his need 


’ 


And his poise is a stoop, and he fails not his meed. 
And so this short word which I spell—like this bird, 
All suddenly falleth, and falling achieveth— 

Is true as round O, as true vow ne’er deceiveth— 
And lovingly lingers, as loth to remove, 

On the tongue of each user—my word, even LOVE. 
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